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Books to Give... and to Keep 
For Christmas... and After 


UNDER MY HAT 
By Joseph A. Breig 


Comments and stories on children, and 
Christmas, and some modern madness vs 
ancient joy, and on preachers and organ 
ists and parents and saints and the whole 
happy galaxy one looks forward to meet- 
ing in anything Joe Breig writes as 
Information’ readers know $2.50 


CATHOLICS IN 
CONTROVERSY 
By James M. O'Neill 


A presentation of the need for sane, old- 
fashioned commonsense in the relations 
of ALL Americans; the need and value 
of controversy in a free society; a plea 
for clarity and lack of bias and misrep 
resentation in the discussion of such 
problems as church and state, religious 
education, and censorship $3.00 


THE COMMON CROSS 
By John S. Kennedy 


Reflections on the patience and humility 
loneliness, sympathy, and other feelings 
which our Lord experienced in the last 
days before His death; with thoughtful 
suggestions how the perpiexities Of Our 
wn lives can be resolved by the Greatest 
Example. For all-year-round reading 


$2.25 
NEVER ALONE 
By Joan Roberts 


The lovely Laurie of the Broadway 
f Oklahoma, whose records have thr 
lions, tells the entertaining and 
spiring account of her rise in the w 
f the theatre Behind her suc 


pear the members of a 


SPIRITUALITY 
By Antonin Sertillanges, O.P. 


Thoughts on this life and the next, on 
self and neighbor, on God's providential 
concern for man, on the comfort of be- 
lief: a sound, wise, and beautifully writ- 
ten guide for the life of the spirit. A 
Spiritual Book Associates Selection. $2.95 


AS I WAS SAYING, SISTER 
By John A. Moffatt, S.J. 


Sympathetic, human, kind, witty invita- 
tions to inspiration, aids to spiritual self- 
analysis, points of meditation, spiritual 
counsel, short sketches of appealing va- 
riety, by the author of ‘‘Listen, Sister’ 
and “Listen, Sister Superior $2.75 


SO SHORT A DAY 
By Sr. Eulalia Teresa, S.N.J.M. 


The life-story of Mother Marie-Rose 
foundress of the Congregation of the Sis- 
ters of the Holy Names cf Jesus and 
Mary: her pioneer labors in Canada, first 
schools, success in spite of poverty and 
plague; the spread of her ideals in her 


country and in this $3.00 


THE MEANING OF 
MARYKNOLL 
By Albert J. Nevins, M.M. 


What Maryknol! has achieved in iless 
than fifty years: the -feunders and 
first foundations; the sp ual invasion 
f the heathen work scent triumphs 
and martyrdoms; a ng record. Beau- 


tifully illustrated $3.50 


From your bookseller or 


MeMULLEN BOOKS. Ine. 
22 Park Place, New York 7 
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CHRISTIAN COMMUNISM 
EDITOR: 


It is terrible to contemplate the alternative to co-existence. 
It means World War, destruction of all life by the A-bomb, 
gas, smog, bacteria: nothing will be held back. The only 
way out is the Christian way of the early Apostles and 
Christians and that is Christian Socialism. (Read the Book 
of the Acts of the Apostles.) When we do accept this in 
place of greedy, cold Capitalism then we can with changed 
hearts appeal for Christian Communism in Russia. 
Socialist Christian 
New York, N. Y. 

Ed.: The experience of the last nine years has taught that 
compromising with Communism is a quicker road to war than 
is restraining it. As for Christian Communism, the ex- 
periment at Jerusalem was voluntary but even this project 
for sharing all things in common failed: St. Paul had to take 
up collections in other places to help the Christians at 
Jerusalem. 


ANNE O'HARE McCORMICK 
EDITOR: 


For many months past I have meant to tell you how 
much I have enjoyed many of the articles in THE CATHOLIC 
WorLD. That felicitously-worded tribute to the renowned and 
respected Anne O’Hare McCormick in the October issue 
expressed perfectly the feelings of that journalist’s many 
admirers. Mrs. Homan has written what many of us have 
thought. That she herself may be encouraged to give us 
another By Post to the Apostles is the hope of one of your 
readers. Brother Basil Cunningham 


heat P > 
f : . 
Portemouth, I I 


EDITOR: 

I have just read the article about Anne O’Hare McCor- 
mick by Helen Walker Homan in the October CATHOLIC 
WORLD and cannot help but let you know how much I enjoyed 
it. It is a warm and touching tribute to a stalwart charac- 
ter. May Mrs. McCormick foster more such from her place 
with God! Mother Mary Columba 

Maryknoll, N. Y 


LIVE ALONE AND LIKE IT 
EDITOR: 

The reviewer of The School of Virtue, Father John J. 
Keating, C.S.P., says: “Because man does not live alone, he 
needs to cultivate the virtues of self-sacrifice, patience, meek- 
ness, generosity and kindness” (Cf. November issue). Is it 





not basic in the spiritual life that creatures 

approach never closer than the periphery of 

the inner life, that in the depths of his aware- 

ness man is a lonely being conscious of no 

externality but only of the painful contingency 

of his ego. The ego is impermeable. . . 
Barbara L. Kapper 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Ed.: What’s that again? 


ELECTION RESULTS 
EDITOR: 


... The party in power usually loses about 
four Senate and forty House seats in the 
mid-term election. Eisenhower’s personal popu- 
larity cut down the losses. Nixon’s anti-Red 
campaign would have cut it more except that 
the people were baffled by such talk coming 
from a Party that had cut McCarthy’s throat. 
All that the Republican Party needs is brains, 
they haven’t lost the people. Maybe the Mc- 
Carthy censure case may prove beneficial: out 
of its wranglings may emerge a new Republi- 
can Party headed by Senator Knowland. 


Charles Van Keert 
Washington, D. C. 


Ed.: My guess is that TV was the greatest 
single factor influencing the voters. Before 
TV, a candidate convinced the convinced at 
party rallies. Now he can present his case to 
that ever-increasing bloc of independent 
voters and he has to talk sense in the atmos- 
phere of a living room. 


ADENAUER AND NEW NAZIS 
EDITOR: 


After reading your editorial tribute to Kon- 
rad Adenauer (November) I still have reser- 
vations about the Germans. How can he expect 
to keep the German Army under control? I 
must say too that the release of Hitler’s 
Foreign Minister, Von Neurath, by the Four 
High Commissioners is a portent of rising 
Nazism. . . . Georges F. Milterand 

Baltimore, Md. 


Ed.: Adenauer is determined to establish 
parliamentary control of the Army for the 
first time in German history. On November 
6th he told the Christian Democrats at Bonn: 
“The new German Streitkraéfte (armed serv- 
ices) must realize that they will not be on 
an equal footing with the civil government but 
will be subordinated to it.” The release of the 
seriously ill, eighty-one year old Von Netrath 
was a diplomatic stroke that calls attention to 
the fact that the Russians have tens of thou- 
sands of war prisoners still on their hands. 


Iil 


A-HUNTING WE WON’T GO 
EDITOR: 


Would you kindly use the good offices of your 
magazine to help encourage bird-watching as 
a substitute for bird-hunting at this time of 
year. As Addison said: “Hunting is not a 
proper employment for a thinking man.” 

Miss Clara Weatherford 


Boston, Mass. 


Ed.: Hunting can be dangerous. Bird-dogs 
got Defense Secretary Charles Wilson into 
trouble. But then bird-watching got Alger 
Hiss into trouble. Thinking men prefer tropi- 
cal fish. 


SOVIET YOUTH 
EDITOR: 


Judith Listowel’s article (November) on 
Soviet youth becoming religious is encourag- 
ing. It used to be novel to be “godless” in 
Russia. Today that novelty has worn off. It is 
revolutionary now for a Russian youth to be- 
lieve in God and let us hope that the new revo- 
lutionary spirit will undo the old revolution. 


Mrs. Mary N. Callagan 
Bronz, N. Y. 


FATHER GILLIS AND DANIEL-ROPS 
EDITOR: 

After reading Father Gillis’s superb re- 
view of Daniel-Rops’ Jesus and His Times, I 
would like to express the hope that E. P. 
Dutton & Co. will publish a “revised” edition 
in a form that will be acceptable to all Catho- 


lies. Henry F. X. Bulteman 
Chicago, Ill. 


SEGREGATION 
EDITOR: 


The Governor of Mississippi has recently 
advocated the abolition of the public school 
system in his state as a protest against the 


Supreme Court’s ruling on segregation. It 
seems to me that some people have forgotten 
the basic principles on which this country was 
founded: the equality of all men and their 
God-given right to enjoy this equality, of 
which no man may deprive them. 

J. J. Spearman 

Shaw A.F.B. 


Sumter, S. C. 


Ed.: The Liberal press weeps and gnashes 
its teeth not over injustice to millions of loyal 
American Negroes but over a few Reds “mo- 
lested” by McCarthy. 











Now for the first time Bella V. Dodd 
tells her story of the infiltration tactics 


of the Communist Party in America 








SCHOOL of DARKNESS 


by Bella V. Dodd 3 


The remarkable woman who rose to top leadership in the Party 
tells her life story—how she became a tool to weave Communist 
doctrines into political parties and the educational field. Hers was a 
voice close to the inner circles of the Party in America and she tells 
in a way never told before of the lobbying done by the Communists 
in State Legislatures. Her disillusionment, expulsion from the Party 
and return to the Catholic Church make a dramatic story. 

Coming December 9th $4.00 























CHILDREN’S SHEPHERD by Katherine Burton 


Foreword by Francis Cardinal Spellman 

The eventful and inspiring story of Father John Drumgoole, who devoted 
his life to the care of the homeless and neglected children of 19th century 
New York. $3.75 











WE AND OUR CHILDREN by Mary Reed Newland 
Molding the Child in Christian Living 


A mother of seven shows how parents may solve the basic problem of starting 
their children, early in iste, on the path of spiritual understanding. $3.50 
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Congress Gets Religion 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


A MONTH ago at Rome, Cardinal Spellman saluted the suffering members 
of the Catholic Church in Communist-dominated lands. He addressed h‘s 
words to “lovers of God and liberty in the Church of Silence behind the 
Iron and Bamboo Curtains.” These Christians have been tried and found 
incorruptible. Their resistance to atheism has been magnificent. 

Here in America we are living in an “anti-Communist” era. Perhaps 
we are too close to notice the main features of this prevailing attitude but 
a number of foreign observers have commented on the fact that this “anti- 
Communism” is linked to a religious awakening. For instance, The Cath- 
olic Times of South Africa (October, 1954) has an article on “The New 
American Revolution.” The writer contrasts the “spiritual revolution now 
in progress” with the secularism and left-wing radicalism that was in the 
saddle in recent years in American politics and education. 


Tue South African commentator notes some very impressive facts. 
Eighty per cent of Americans are now associated with a Church; religious 
films are good box-office attractions; sales of religious literature were 
three times as great in 1953 as all books on other subjects combined. 
President Eisenhower has enrolled as a Presbyterian; the Cabinet meet- 
ings are opened with prayer; radio and TV are giving more time to re- 
ligious programs, etc. American “anti-Communism,” says the writer, “is 
part of the crusading fervour of a return to spiritual faith as the basis of 
real life.” 

A man at the other end of the world can perhaps have a better per- 
spective on American affairs than a person living in America. But we 
who are right in the midst of this “religious awakening” are in a better 
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position to analyze it, to feel its heft 
and to test its strength. The cri- 
terion that immediately comes to 
mind is: how does this American 
spirituality compare with the faith 
of the martyred victims of Commu- 
nism behind the Iron Curtain? 


Fiasr, let me cite an example of 
popular religious literature. The 
Guideposts Anthology recently ap- 
peared, edited by the noted Norman 
Vincent Peale. Perhaps never in 
the history of publishing have we 
read accounts of spiritual episodes 
in the lives of so many luminaries 
of government, business, industry, 
science, military service, entertain- 
ment. The book aims to tell us what 
faith can do for us. In his Fore- 
word, the editor says that the book 
contains the answers to almost 
every problem that ever existed: 
sorrow, fear, frustration, guilt, 
physical handicap, worry. Here you 
will find the spirit- 
ual techniques that 
have helped to make 
Fritz Kreisler a great 
violinist, Arthur 
Godfrey a lovable TV star, Eddie 
Rickenbacker a great American. 
Faith is the wonder-working medi- 
cine that cures ills and heals the 
wounds of injured personalities. 
As an example of religious faith 
applied to politics, I might mention 
President Eisenhower’s address to 
the World Council of Churches at 
Evanston, Ill., on August 19, 1954. 
The title, and a most indicative one, 
was “The Logistics of Faith.” He 
showed what religious faith can do 
for our country. After discussing 
world problems he asserted that “a 
good many members of our Congress 
periodically meet together outside 
of legislative hours to consider how 
religious principles can be applied 


Peale, 
Kreisler, 
Godfrey 
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to the practical affairs of our gov- 
ernment.” 

Then he defined “the logistics of 
faith” as ways in which Christian 
ethics can be applied to all sorts of 
problems. Needless to say, he felt 
quite confident of faith’s power. He 
said it could move mountains, that 
it was the mightiest force at man’s 
command. As proof of the effective- 
ness of faith in operation he cited 
the CARE program, the Marshall 
Plan, technical assistance plans for 
backward countries, the Red Cross 
and church groups, etc. 


| reading the address, I was re- 
minded of his words in the 1952 
‘ampaign when he referred to 
Cromwell’s effectiveness: “He 
bound them [the Roundheads] to 
a cause and the cause he used was 
religion. The Roundheads went off 
into battle singing 
hymns and hewing 
off the heads of 
Cavaliers and they 
did a good job of 
it.” The idea seems to be that if you 
have faith in faith, you will be able 
to do a good job of any task you 
tackle. 

These two examples, I think, evi- 
dence a new respect for religion on 
the part of people who influence 
public opinion in the United States. 
It is a far ery from the prevalent 
doctrinaire materialism and cold 
secularism of America in the 30's 
and 40’s. It shows a healthy re- 
spect for religion in general and 
turns its back on atheistic liberal- 
ism. 


Cromwell 
Rides 
Again 


Bor lest we go astray in our enthu- 
siasm, we have to keep in mind that 
this movement has not attained the 


proportions of a real spiritual 
awakening. It is just beginning to 
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open its eyes. Undoubtedly com- 
mendable as far as it goes, it does 
not go far enough. 

This current American spiritual- 
ity is not as mature as the religion 
of the faithful Christians behind 
the Iron Curtain. In fact it is quite 
different. The victims of Soviet 
persecution regard their Lord and 
God as absolute and transcendent: 
Him alone will they adore and Him 
alone will they serve. They are in- 
flexible in their adoration of God. 
They refuse to make Him a tool, a 
puppet, a means to an end. He is 
the end and goal of all their striv- 
ing. The Soviets have succeeded in 
making the Orthodox Church at 
Moscow a tool of the regime but 
they have been utterly unsuccessful 
with the Catholics in their terri- 
tories. With them, no bait is a 
temptation, no earthly benefit takes 
second place to their faith. God 
comes first with them. God is not 
their private secretary. 


New when we look at current 
American religion, we don’t seem to 
find this emphasis on personal de- 
votion to and adoration of God. We 
find faith in faith, faith in religion’s 
ability to serve people. Too many 
Americans are look- 
ing to religion for 
what they get out of 
it. In private life, re- 
ligion becomes little 
more than psychiatry: on the na- 
tional scene, religion becomes a sort 
of ancestor worship. We are told 
that faith made America great in 
the early days and that faith can do 
it again. When Congressmen say 
these things we are tempted to think 
they are intended as pious plati- 
tudes to please the home folks, but 
I feel they are sincere. What is dis- 
turbing is the insufficiency of such 


“What Is 
Useful 
Is Good” 
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religion. It does not demand faith 
in the personal God of Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob: the God Who be- 
came incarnate in Jesus Christ. It 
demands only faith in the spiritual 
values of the American heritage. 

Value! Here we have it. Implicit 
in much American religion is the 
notion that a thing is true because 
it has value. This is a very danger- 
ous notion. If a succeeding regime 
should decide that religion does not 
serve its purposes, then it will say 
that religion has no place on the 
national scene, that it no longer is 
useful for our purposes. 


Ix 1952 the American hierarchy 
issued a statement on “Religion as 
our most vital national asset.” 
What they had in mind, of course, 
was genuine religion that seeks first 
the Kingdom of God and His justice 
before worrying about the psychia- 
tric and national benefits that may 
be added unto it. The bishops noted 
with satisfaction the large number 
of religious best-sellers being pub- 
lished, the frequent discussions of 
religion in newspapers and periodi- 
cals here in America, the increase 
in church attendance and in re- 
ligious TV and radio programs, the 
Supreme Court’s statement that 
“... We are a religious people whose 
institutions presuppose a Supreme 
Being.” 

However the bishops said that 
our finest religious traditions are 
not fulfilled by a mere theoretical 
acknowledgment of religion as an 
aid in solving our problems. Re- 
ligion should permeate our national 
life if it is to be a vital asset. 

Nor are these grand American 
traditions fulfilled by “a stiff bow 
on the part of government in the 
general direction of God.” We have 
to remember that this statement 
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was made in the pre-Eisenhower 
Administration and that the bishops 
had a different situation in mind. 
The present Administration is mak- 
ing far more than a stiff bow in the 
direction of God but yet it does not 
go far enough. 


| * is not enough to talk about 
“faith” and “spiritual values” and 
“a Supreme Being.” The bishops 
pointed out that so much of the re- 
ligious phraseology today is an ex- 
pression not of Christianity such as 
was professed by the 
Founding Fathers 
but of a mere natu- 
ral religion. The 
truths discussed in 
psychiatry books and Congressional 
meetings are purely natural truths. 
But the bishops showed that the 
the Founding Fathers were deeply 
imbued with the revealed truths of 
Christianity and while they did not 
write these into the Constitution, 
they did derive their spiritual 
strength from this supernatural life. 

In brief, we can say that the 
present religious reawakening in 
America is encouraging: it consti- 
tutes a complete reversal of the 
howling materialism and secular- 
ism of a generation ago. Yet it 
needs to grow up. The truly spir- 
itual man does not subordinate re- 
ligion to health or national morale: 
for him, religion is an end in it- 
self, not a means to an end. The 
Christian cannot be content with 
knowing natural truths; he must 
have the supernatural. “The New 
American Revolution” is under way 
but it is only beginning to gather 
momentum. 

I do not say that religion has no 
value. I do say it should seek the 
truth of God rather than worldly 
benefits. 


” 


Christ or 


“A Supreme 
Being?” 
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SocIALLY USEFUL CHRISTMAS Toys 


Tus should be a happy Christmas 
in the United States. We are not 
engaged in any shooting war any- 
where in the world. The balance of 
power has shifted to the Democrats 
but there is no reason to think there 
will be a change in foreign policy. 
For us Catholics, all the latest news 
plays second fiddle to the good news 
of the birth of our Saviour, Christ 
the Lord. 

In perusing some business re- 
ports the other day, however, I read 
a little item that disturbed me. It 
said that manufacturers are pro- 
ducing for the Christmas market an 
extraordinarily large proportion of 
useful, how-to-do-it toys. I’m glad 
I’m not a child in this technological 
age. When I was a 
youngster we could 
look forward to the 
fun of receiving at 
Christmas toys that 
had no practical usefulness at all. 
Personally I loathed gadgets, espe- 
cially chemical equipment or erec- 
tor sets, probably because of a low 
IQ. My preference was for base- 
ball gloves or footballs, or books 
about Robin Hood or Frank Merri- 
well. 


John Dewey 
or Frank 
Merriwell 


W: have heard about the young- 
ster who said he wouldn’t want to 
develop a taste for spinach because 


he hated the stuff. He would hate 
to develop a taste for “career toys.” 
Just imagine getting a whole set of 
road-building machinery with 
truck power shovels, road scrapers 
and bucket loaders. Or a carpentry 
kit or creative tools for making 
tapestry! 

We are not living under a Soviet 
five-year plan where life is just one 
gadget after another. American 
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children will have to become tech- 
nological soon enough when they 
grow up, why inflict gadgets on 
them now? I dare to hope that some 
parents will smuggle into their 
youngsters’ Christmas stocking a 
few little items that have no social 
or educational value, things that 
will give the small fry a little fun. 
Time enough for business later on. 


CARDINAL MINDSZENTY 


Bo any long months have passed 
since Cardinal Mindszenty was 
tried by an Hungarian court on 
trumped-up charges and convicted. 
The purpose of the mock trial was 
to intimidate the religious people of 
Hungary and destroy the authority 
of the Catholic Church in that coun- 
try. The trial was a disgrace to 


humanity. 
Now we get rumors of the pos- 


sibility that the Hungarian regime 
may release the Cardinal. It seems 
that the regime is having consid- 
erable trouble with an _ inflexible 
people. The Hungarian Communist 
party’s Central Committee admits 
that its industrial policy is not 
functioning successfully. It charges 
“sabotage” and “deviationism” and 
there are rumors of purges. Des- 
perately the Hungarian Commu- 
nists are trying to win the favor of 
these people who resist them and 
their plans, a people they have ex- 
ploited, oppressed and persecuted. 

The strategy then behind a re- 
lease of Cardinal Mindszenty would 
be the pacifying of a_ truculent 
populace. Moreover, it would serve 
to persuade the Western World that 
the Communists are eminently rea- 
sonable and “co-existable.” An 
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NCWC dispatch from London (Oct. 
14th) stated that Matyas Rakosi, 
mastermind of the Budapest regime, 
“. . » now seems ready to do with 
Cardinal Mindszenty what Tito has 
done with Cardinal Stepinac, but 
with more rigorous precautions.” 
Perhaps Rakosi may be figuring 
that this is the only way to save his 
own skin: a purge seems imminent. 


1. occurs to me that the UN might 
do a good piece of public relations 
for itself if it would take some 
action now on Cardinal Minds- 
zenty: perhaps a resolution de- 
manding his immediate release. If 
ever there was an _ international 
affair, this is it. The UN would have 
to be frightfully myopic to deny 
that it is more than an internal 
problem of Hungary’s. 

The UN has completed its eighth 
year of service. I think most Ameri- 
cans are aware of the defects of the 
UN but at the same time agree with 
Eisenhower that the UN is “man’s 
most determined and promising 
effort to save humanity from the 
scourge of war.” Recently it re- 
ceived a deservedly unfavorable 
press because of the report of the 
UN International Civil Service Ad- 
visory Board which stated that in a 
conflict of loyalties, the interna- 
tional civil servant should choose 
for the UN. It was a colossal blun- 
der in the use of language. It also 
did itself a disservice in the matter 
of raising the US contribution to 
the UN budget. 

We who wish UN well would like 
to see it doing a better job of public 
relations. A firm resolution regard- 
ing Cardinal Mindszenty would be 
a bright feather in the UN cap. 





The Nation Built on God 


by Edward J. Melvin, C.M. 


“Every God, however pure and ideal He may be, is a lie.” 


(Lenin to Gorky, November 14, 1913.) 


I. one were to take almost any 
doctrine of Communism and write 
its contradiction he would be stating 
a principle upon which our nation 
was founded. America was built on 
the doctrine of private property; 
Marxism denies property rights. 
America sank its roots in the nat- 
ural moral law, the Ten Command- 
ments; Communism destroys all 
morality. Lenin, speaking for all 
Communists who would build a way 
of life on a materialist philosophy, 
denies God’s existence; the Foun- 
ding Fathers of America in claim- 
ing inviolate rights for all men de- 
rived them from the only source 
beyond human reach or attack, 
from God. Communism builds on 
atheism; in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence we held “these truths to 
be self-evident: that all men are cre- 
ated equal; that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights; that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” 

Because the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was the formal announce- 
ment to the world of our birth as a 
nation and has a unique beauty of 
expression it occupies a part of our 
heart which nothing could replace. 


As the crown of St. Stephen is to 
the Hungarians, so to us the Decla- 
ration of Independence is the sacred 
symbol of America’s freedom and 
national existence. To some, unfor- 
tunately, it is only a symbol; and 
most seem to have forgotten that it 
is a succinct summary of the phi- 
losophy placed by the Founding 
Fathers as the foundation under 
the structure of this free nation. 


Tooay many Americans cherish 
the document rather than the doc- 
trine; yet the doctrine is all-impor- 


tant. It is the doctrine which was 
codified into our laws by the Bill of 
Rights, for the first ten amendments 
to the Constitution put in legal 
terms the rights indicated by the 
Declaration of Independence. The 





Any philosophy of government which is 
to answer the false philosophy of Commu- 
nism must have as its cornerstone a belief 
in God. Many great Catholic authorities 
could be quoted on this subject, but in his 
present article Edward J. Melvin, C.M., con- 
fines himself to those telling arguments to 
be found in the American tradition. Father 
Melvin is teaching Apologetics and Catholic 
Doctrine at St. John’s University, Brooklyn, 
and is Associate Director of the School of 
Social Action conducted by the Vincentian 
Fathers there. 
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cornerstone of this American foun- 
dation philosophy is its theism, the 
principle that a personal God is in- 
timately concerned in the affairs of 
men. Take theism out of our 
ideology and the national edifice 
built thereon must eventually col- 
lapse to a rubble which Communist 
atheism could rebuild into a prison 
called the totalitarian state. 

Theism is the contradiction of 
atheism as the words indicate. It 
is also opposed to the deism which 
was popular in Europe when our 
nation was founded. The God 
Whom America worshiped was not 
a deist abstraction, not some vague 
force who caused the universe. It 
is sometimes glibly implied that be- 
cause Jefferson wrote the Declara- 
tion of Independence and since he 
and a few other leaders were deists 
(it might be more proper to call Jef- 
ferson a Unitarian) that the Ameri- 
can foundation was not firm theism. 
The truth is the Declaration draws 
its validity not from Jefferson’s 
writing but from its ratification by 
Congress and its acceptance by the 
American people; and Congress was 
a Christian body proclaiming a 
standard for a Christian people. 
When we expand the idea here 
that America was founded on God 
and the God-given moral law we 
mean the God Whom the colonials 
would have known best from their 
Bibles. 


} Hamilton must always 


be ranked among the Founding 
Fathers. Yet the true value of the 
following is not so much that Ham- 
ilton wrote it as that it explains 
with logic the implications of the 
common American philosophy; it 
indicates the patriot position and 
the intrinsic strength of that posi- 
tion. Hamilton shows that atheism 
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is connected with the loss of human 
rights just because it destroys any 
true moral law. He is answering 
the Tory Seabury, and says that it 
is Seabury’s claim that in a state 
of nature (a condition of man that 
existed, theoretically, even before 
tribal existence) the weak must sub- 
mit to the strong, and that naturally 
there is no government. Hamilton 
says that Seabury in this bears a 
strong likeness to the philosopher 
Hobbes in so far as he, like Hobbes, 
claimed that moral obligation de- 
rives from civil society and is there- 
fore artificial. ... 


«é 

Bes the reason he [Hobbes] ran 
into this absurd and impious doc- 
trine, was, that he disbelieved the 
existence of an intelligent superin- 
tending principle, who is the gover- 
nor, and will be the final judge of 
the universe. 

“As you, sometimes, swear by 
Him that made you, I conclude, your 
sentiment does not correspond with 
his; in that which is the basis of his 
doctrine, you both agree in; and 
this makes it impossible to imagine 
whence this congruity between you 
arises. To grant, that there is a su- 
preme intelligence, who rules the 
world, and has established laws to 
regulate the actions of his crea- 
tures; and, still, to assert, that man, 
in a state of nature, may be consid- 
ered as perfectly free from all re- 
straint of law and government, ap- 
pear to a common understanding, 
altogether irreconcileable {sic}. 

“Good and wise men, in all ages, 
have embraced a very dissimilar 
theory. They have supposed, that 
the deity, from the relations we 
stand in to himself and to each 
other, has constituted an eternal 
and immutable law, which is, indis- 
pensibly [sic] obligatory upon all 
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mankind, prior to any human insti- 
tution whatsoever. 

“This is what is called the law of 
nature, ‘which being coeval with 
mankind, and dictated by God 
himself, is, of course, superior in 
obligation to any other. It is bind- 
ing over all the globe, in all coun- 
tries, and at all times. No human 
laws are of any validity, if contrary 
to this; and such of them as are 
valid, derive all their authority, 
mediately, or immediately, from 
this original’ (Blackstone). 

“Upon this law, depend the nat- 
ural rights of mankind, the supreme 
being gave existence to man, to- 
gether with the means of preserving 
and beautifying that existence. He 
endowed him with rational facul- 
ties, by the help of which, to dis- 
cern and pursue such things, as 
were consistent with his duty and 
interest, and invested him with an 
inviolable right to personal liberty 
and personal safety. 

“Hence, in a state of nature, no 
man had any moral power to de- 
prive another of his life, limbs, 
property or liberty. .. .” 

Now we must remember that 
Hamilton, as did his fellow colo- 
nials, is here arguing for American 
rights on philosophical and legal 
grounds. He says that from the very 
fact of God’s existence flows the nat- 
ural (moral) law and human rights. 
He states that it is absurd to admit 
the existence of a Supreme Intelli- 
gence Who rules the world and then 
to assert that man in any condition 
is free from the restraint of His law. 
He quotes Blackstone, the great 
English lawyer, to the effect that 
this moral law is more fundamental 
than civil law, and is indeed the 
basis of civil law. From this moral 
law established by God come the in- 
alienable rights of mankind. 
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In other words, Britain was vio- 
lating rights which belong to hu- 
man nature itself; and many times 
the Americans would point out that 
the constitution of the British state 
was built on the concept of a 
divinely given natural law which 
even the government had no right 
to break, and that from this law 
flowed human rights which no gov- 
ernment could take away. From 
the moral law “Thou shalt not kill” 
came each man’s inalienable right 
to his life, and from the moral pre- 
cept “Thou shalt not steal” comes 
each man’s right to his private 
property. There was a common 
American consent that revelation 
and philosophy were one in this; 
what was stated in the Bible as the 
Ten Commandments could be stated 
philosophically as natural and in- 
alienable rights. 

The argument with Britain was 
over the practical application of a 
philosophy of human nature and 
its God-given rights, and the Ameri- 
cans tried to point out that this phi- 
losophy was bound up with the Brit- 
ish tradition. British practice did 
not jibe with the best in British 
theory. 


Now when we argue with Com- 
munism we are really facing the 
same problem: what is the nature 
of man, and what are his rights? 
Marxism is of course much more 


viciously wrong than was Great 
Britain, and Communism is false 
both in theory and practice. Ham- 
ilton pointed out that from the very 
fact of God’s existence must flow 
human rights; and there is utter 
consistency in the atheism of Com- 
munism and its destruction of hu- 
man rights. (ommunism can only 
be built where all human rights are 
denied, where men are tools of the 
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state, where it is attempted to dehu- 
manize men into cogs of the class- 
less society. 

Compare the logic of Hamilton’s 
defense of human rights as coming 
from God and his reasoning that 
atheism must lead to a denial of 
human rights with the insidious 
principles of Lenin which we now 
quote: 

“In what sense do we deny ethics, 
morals? In the sense in which they 
are preached by the bourgeoisie, 
which deduces these morals from 
god’s commandments. Of course, 
we say that we do not believe in 
god. We know perfectly well that 
the clergy, the landlords, and the 
bourgeoisie all claimed to speak in 
the name of god, in order to protect 
their own interests as exploiters.—- 
We deny all morality taken from 
superhuman or non-class concep- 
tions. We say that this is a decep- 
tion, a swindle, a befogging of the 
minds of the workers and peasants 
in the interests of the landlords and 
capitalists (Lenin). 

“We say that our morality is 
wholly subordinated to the interests 
of the class-struggle of the prole- 
tariat. ... That is why we say that 
a morality taken from outside of 
human society does not exist for 
us; it is a fraud. For us morality is 
subordinated to the interests of the 
proletarian class-struggle” (Lenin). 

The sum of this atheist-Commu- 
nist denial of the moral law is: the 
class struggle as an end justifies 
any means whatsoever; men are to 
be used as tools, slaves, tortured or 
murdered if the rulers of the Com- 
munist cabal decide it is for the ad- 
vancement of Communism. 


Asorvnzs who should be placed 
alongside Hamilton as one of the 


Founding Fathers is the Boston 
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lawyer James Otis. He was the first 
to analyze truly the vital nature of 
the struggle when in the famous 
Writs of Assistance case he argued 
before the Massachusett’s court that 
the arbitrary search warrants issued 
by the British government were a 
violation of natural human rights. 
The year was 1761. Historians con- 
sider the date pivotal; his speech 
first sounded the tocsin of freedom 
which was to swell fifteen years 
later into the music of the liberty 
bell hung in Independence Hall. 

In 1764 Otis published his book 
on The Rights of the British Colo- 
nies, a thorough development of his 
thought on the differences with the 
mother country. The excerpt which 
follows shows clearly Otis’s philoso- 
phy on the origin of government: 

“What shall we say then? Is not 
government founded on grace? No. 
Nor on force? No. Nor on compact? 
Nor property? Not altogether on 
either. Has it any solid foundation? 
any chief cornerstone, bui what 
accident, chance or confusion may 
lay one moment and destroy the 
next? I think it has an everlasting 
foundation in the unchangeable 
will of God, the author of nature, 
whose laws never vary. The same 
omniscient, omnipotent, infinitely 
good and gracious Creator of the 
universe, who has been pleased to 
make it necessary that what we call 
matter should gravitate, for the 
celestial bodies to roll round their 
axes, dance their orbits and per- 
form their various revolutions in 
that beautiful order and concert, 
which we all admire, has made it 
equally necessary that from Adam 
and Eve to these degenerate days, 
the different sexes should sweetly 
attract each other, form societies of 
single families of which larger bod- 
ies and communities are as natu- 
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rally, mechanically, and necessarily 
combined, as the dew of Heaven and 
the soft distilling rain is collected 
by the all enlivening heat of the 
sun. Government is therefore most 
evidently founded on the necessities 
of our nature. It is by no means an 
arbitrary thing, depending merely 
on compact, or human will for its 
existence. 

“We come into this world for- 
lorn and helpless; and if left alone 
and to ourselves at any one period 
of our lives, we should soon die in 
want, despair or destraction [sic]. 
So kind is that hand, though little 
known or regarded, which feeds the 
rich and the poor, the blind and the 
naked; and provides for the safety 
of infants by the principle of paren- 
tal love, and for that of men by 
Government! P 


‘Tue Declaration of Independence 
states that governments are insti- 
tuted among men to secure their 
inalienable rights, and in the con- 
tinuation of the quotation from 
Hamilton he gives the same thought. 
This is the usual American doctrine, 
which bases government mediately 
on God, since it proclaims that the 
essential purpose of government is 
to protect the God-given rights to 
life, liberty, ete. Otis however shows 
a more immediate connection be- 
tween government and God: be- 
cause it is the will of his Creator 
that man be a member of society. 
The two thoughts do not entirely 
exclude each other since the pro- 
tection of our inalienable 


rights 
which come from God is always one 
of government’s functions; but Otis 
has more depth when he indicates 


the more direct link without im- 
pairing the indirect. We may not 
agree with the word “mechanical” 
in reference to the origin of civil 
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society, but Otis has made an essen- 
tial contribution to the political 
philosophy of other Founders when 
he stresses the social nature of man 
and the fact that man’s tendency 
toward society (and the government 
which must exist if men are to live 
together in society) has its ultimate 
foundation in the will of God. 

John Dickinson, one of the 
framers of the Constitution, with a 
line of reason different from Otis’s 
also developed the principle that 
government came from God through 
man’s social nature. 


Acaum we have a part of our 
founding philosophy which stands 
in direct opposition to Communism. 
Marxism denies the existence of 
God and could not have a principle 
that government is part of a divine 
plan: According to Communists 
men are mere matter and possess 
no spiritual souls. This material 
mankind is slowly evolving through 
a series of class struggles toward 
the classless society of perfect Com- 
munism. In the final stage men 
must pass through the period 
known as the Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat; Russia is supposed to 
be passing through this period now. 
Out of this dictatorship will be born 
the classless society in which the 
state will “wither away.”” When this 
time comes men will spontaneously 
pay taxes, obey traffic rules, ete. 
Without guidance or coercion men 
will automatically obey the rule: 
“From everyone according to his 
faculties, to everyone according to 
his needs.” From the totalitarian 
superstate of the dictatorship will 
be born a society in which no gov- 
ernment is necessary! 

Against this Otis says that gov- 
ernment is necessary for mankind 
and comes from the Creator. It is to 
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be concluded from this principle 
that government will always be 
necessary, will never disappear; but 
Otis also indicates that its purpose 
is to provide for the happiness 
(“safety”) of its citizens. Thus the 
absurdity of a classless society with 
no government at all is placed 
beyond the realm of reason, and 
the unhappy condition of men 
which must attend any “Dictator- 
ship of the Proletariat” is equally 
avoided. 


Ler us recapitulate: according to 
the Declaration of Independence the 
rights essential to happiness come 
from God. To Hamilton they come 
from God through the medium of 
the natural moral law; and he 
quotes Blackstone to the effect that 
the moral law is the basis for the 
civil law. In the context from Ham- 
ilton and stated in the Declaration 
of Independence is the principle 
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that the prime obligation of govern- 
ment is to protect the inalienable 
rights which come from the moral 
law. Otis deepens this by saying 
that government itself comes from 
God in an even more direct way, 
from the fact that the Creator willed 
man to be a member of society and 
government is the providential way 
of accomplishing the “safety” of 
men. To put it briefly, the Founders 
built the nation on God, although 
a greater content of meaning is im- 
plied in this statement for some 
Fathers than for others. 

We have the American answer to 
the falsehood of Communism in 
our foundation philosophy. In our 
death struggle with this evil may 
our generation adapt the words 
which are attributed to Washington 
concerning the Constitution: “Let 
us raise a standard to which the 
wise and honest can repair. The 
event is in the hand of God.” 


House of Bread 


by JUSTINE KRUG 


Woven in we were with sorrow, 
evil rested in our bones; 

over all the world we wandered 
never could come home. 


Then He made His home in sorrow, 
came inside our flesh and bones. 
And this Bethlehem we enter 

now to find our home. 





Graham Greene: Catholicism and Controversy 


by Francis Fytton 


Cannot a work of art be produced 
without “the collaboration of the 
demon” as André Gide has asserted? 
Jacques Maritain condemned this 
assertion as “a Manichean blas- 
phemy.” Francois Mauriac has 
tried to disprove it by abandoning 
the sultry sensuality of his early 
novels for a sterner morality. Who 
is right? 

To the English-speaking Catholic 
the problem will probably call to 
mind the works of Graham Greene, 
whose fiftieth birthday occurred re- 
cently. 

Graham Greene has been the 
stormy petrel of Catholic literature 
ever since he abandoned the unin- 
spiring journalism of the London 
Times for the inspired world of his 


own imagination, which at its best 
is a mirror of the underside of our 
society. 


iy is often disputed that his novels 
and other works have a Christian 
intention. Greene has a preoccupa- 
tion with sin that sometimes looks 
like a preoccupation with evil; al- 
most, in fact, a relishing of evil for 
its own sake: a somewhat refined 
and even fastidious vice of the in- 
tellect. 

Some of his characters appear to 
wallow in the baser emotions: lust, 
fear, greed. There is a certain mel- 
ancholy that is almost morbidity in 
his preoccupation with the manner 
of physical mutilation. In Brighton 
Rock it is a razor and a bottle of 





vitriol; more recently in newspaper 
articles it has been the Mau Mau 
panga. 

Thus he can write, in perhaps the 
most revolting phrase in contempo- 
rary literature, of a canal full of 
bodies in Indochina: “I was re- 
minded of an Irish stew with too 
much meat in it.” No other modern 
writer can so brutally compel our 
imagination. 

And yet is this another hack trick 
to command higher sales? There 
are plenty of modern writers who 
make a habit, even a virtue, of bru- 
tality, but it is a meaningless bru- 
tality. Graham Greene is never 
meaningless: he may produce a 
physical effect but by so doing he 
stimulates the mind; and this, I 
think, is the secret of his style. 

Thus the Irish stew simile has a 
strange connotation with cannibal- 
ism, which is revolting; but it com- 
pels the thought that perhaps we 
who sit at home and sigh are really 
feeding upon the youth so haplessly 
squandered upon the world’s battle- 
fields. Could not a little fore- 
thought, a little more attention to 
the dignity of man who is made in 
God’s image, and is not just a lump 
of meat to be thrown into the stew- 
pot of war, could not this have pre 
vented a conflict such as that in 
Indochina? 


Prennare this is carrying the simile 


farther than was originally in- 
tended, a very common mistake in 
the criticism of Greene’s writings. 
After all every book that sets out to 
entertain must contain a certain 
amount of writing that is only skin 
deep. Even Voltaire in Candide, 
which Belloc compared to “a 
sphere: the maximum content for 
its surface,” could not entirely es- 
cape padding. And Graham Greene, 


despite his now deceptively stark 
style, is no Voltaire. 

On the other hand any work with 
literary pretensions should contain 
more than the author originally in- 
tended, something of which he, per- 
haps, is only half conscious during 
the composition. 

If the idea of a book is truly a 
seed then the resultant plant, to be 
healthy and vigorous, must some- 
how grow of its own accord, a 
growth conditioned only by the 
growth of the author’s status as a 
writer. It should contain something 
beyond mere words, something that 
is a sort of secret communication 
between himself and the thoughtful 
reader. The presence of this qual- 
ity is the most pleasing character- 
istic of Greene’s novels. 


Waar is the purport of this secret 
communication between Graham 
Greene and his readers? In the 
main it seems to be the desire to 
awaken in them a sense of sin in 
a world that attempts to deny the 
existence of such a condition. For 
him, sin is almost invariably sexual 
as in The Heart of the Matter and 
The Living Room; unlike Bruce 
Marshall he has little awareness of 
the social contract; nor can he 
satirize modern social and moral 
follies like Evelyn Waugh. But his 
gifts are infinitely more varied as 
is shown by the number of mediums 
in which he can express himself. 





Francis Fytton claims that Graham Greene, 
the stormy petrel of Catholic literature. 
although the most powerful novelist of our 
generation, is not yet a first-class writer; 
only a howling failure will enable him to 
achieve real success. Mr. Fytton, a convert 
from agnosticism, is at present a reporter 
on World’s Press News and is engaged on 
a critical study of the novels of G. K, 

Chesterton, 
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One of the chief objections of 
Greene’s Catholic critics is that 
moral laxity is generally found in 
his Catholic characters. Sometimes 
they “escape” from their self-cre- 
ated dilemmas by suicide. Because 
of these things many Catholics feel 
that his works expose the Church 
to misinterpretation. “There you 
are,” says the casual non-Catholic 
reader, “the Church makes the rules 
that cause this question of sin to 
arise. But it can’t provide the an- 
swer. Everything would have been 
all right if they hadn’t been R.C’s.” 

Of course this is to ignore the im- 
plication that nowadays only Cath- 
olics have sufficient moral sense to 
enable them to recognize sin. That, 
in itself, is a sufficient justification 
for the choice of Catholic charac- 
ters, though it is a little hard on 
the many good living people out- 
side the Church. 


Tue second part of the observa- 


tion is more serious: does the 
Church, in Greene’s_ estimation, 
really pose the questions without 
being able to find the answers? Did 
the seemingly ineffectual priest in 
The Living Room really symbolize 
the Church Militant? 

Quite obviously, no. Short of 
physical restraint the Church can- 
not compel obedience in a sinner 
who wishes to “do the right thing” 
yet who has insufficient will power 
to refrain from sin. Graham Greene 
is merely underlining the terrible 
power of man’s free will. To sin is 
to turn one’s back on God, to enter 
the void. In that void there is only 
ultimate despair which may mean 
suicide. It is a choice which pre- 
sents itself every day of our lives. 
The sinner may choose suicide for 
partially unselfish, if mistaken, mo- 
tives, in order to help others. 
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Greene asks for our pity, even our 
sympathy; he does not ask us to 
condone the sin. 


Bor when all this has been said 
there is still no doubt that Greene 
leaves himself wide open to misin- 
terpretation. He may occasionally 
provoke deep thought but modern 
man is not easily provoked into 
using his mind. 

In his writing Greene attempts to 
pry open those minds while being 
at the same time sufficiently enter- 
taining to command a wide audi- 
ence. Yet although he is, word for 
word, the most powerful novelist of 
our generation, he does not alto- 
gether succeed. Why? 

I think the answer lies in Chester- 
ton’s epigrammatic axiom, “Noth- 
ing fails like success,” which was 
echoed in Shaw’s advice to the 
young: “Do not wish for success. 
What would you have to live for if 
you attained it?” 

Graham Greene has been too con- 
sistently successful with all his art 
forms. Certainly it has not been 
without effort; but because of his 
choice of subject (a popular news- 
paper recently referred to him as a 
dealer in “sex and sin,” and with 
some justice) he has attained a rela- 
tively easy success. And because of 
this he has never become a first 
class writer. 

Critics talk of his “near great- 
ness” and “near classics”; but he is 
not yet a great writer nor has he 
so far produced a classic. Instead 
there is a haunting thread of bore- 
dom running through all his work: 
he no longer strives for success be- 
cause he is sure of attaining it. 
Only a good failure will now enable 
him to achieve real success. 

It is strange to reflect that such a 
man could once have written: 
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“Fame falls like a dead hand on an 
author’s shoulder, and it is well for 
him when it falls only in later life,” 
and who goes on to speak of “popu- 
larity founded, as it almost always 
is, on the weakness not the strength 
of an author.” 

Some admirers have done him 
more harm than good by defending 
Greene in his own words: “Disloy- 
alty is the privilege of the artist,” 
or by quoting Léon Bloy’s argu- 
ment that Christian literature is 
impossible. Others attack him from 
the standpoint of the “reformed” 
Mauriac or of Maritain. 

In fact both sides overstate their 
case. Reference to the sins of the 
flesh does not of necessity involve 
“collaboration with the demon.” 
Nor does an absence of such refer- 
ence with the emphasis only on 
“good Christians” constitute a 
Christian literature. Christ, as Bruce 
Marshall reminds us in Every Man 
a Penny, entered a world of real live 
flesh-and-blood sinners; and there 
is plenty of carnal sin recorded in 
the Bible. A Christian does not be- 
lieve in an inevitably happy ending 
here on earth where all things are 
imperfect, excepting the infinite 
mercy of God. 

It is even the duty of the Catholic 
to make some reference to sin. But 
the modern literary preoccupation 
with “plot” has led to a false empha- 
sis being placed on the end of a 
story, as if that were all that mat- 
tered. In fact if the presence of 
good and evil are sufficiently indi- 
cated in the tale it does not matter 
a hang whether the ending is happy 
or not. The twin influences upon 
mankind have been indicated and 
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the characters, to preserve the in- 
tegrity of a work of art, must be 
capable of free choice just as men 
in real life have free choice. 

There must, however, be some 
sort of balance. I have myself ac- 
cused Graham Greene of being “like 
a man who sees the Crucifixion but 
who cannot see Christ.” But if he 
believes that men must be made to 
see their sins before they can be ex- 
pected to see God he is perfectly 
justified in his attitude. 

Perhaps the real reason why we 
find fault with Greene and his con- 
temporaries is that we compare 
them to writers such as Benson, 
who aimed at controverting Protes- 
tant teaching rather than atheism 
or indifference. Whereas nowadays 
the standards are secular. Greene 
really approximates more nearly to 
Ernest Hemingway in his portrait 
of a lusty twentieth century world; 
but with this difference: that where- 
as Hemingway is always the eager 
participant in life’s drama, Greene 
is merely the onlooker. 


W: are back to the boredom that 
is said to have driven him to at- 
tempted suicide in his schooldays. 
It is a barrier between himself and 
the fullness of life against which 


his pen scratches unavailingly: 
hence his inevitable concentration 
upon the themes of sex and suicide, 
creation and negation, which pro- 
duces a kind of sterility in even his 
best works. 

Yet perhaps posterity will honor 
him as the writer of our times who 
did most to restore to his fellow- 
men a sense of sin while reminding 
them of God’s infinite mercy. 





The Spiritual Awakening 
German Literature Today 


by ROLAND HILL 


Nacn EN HUNDRED AND FORTY-FIVI 
was the year Zero: Germany a war- 
scarred desert, millions of homeless 
on a never-ending trek, defeat, de- 
spair, foreign troops and hunger; 
chocolate and cigarettes the price 
of honor and survival. And yet all 
the physical hardships of the early 
postwar years were as nothing com- 
pared to the spiritual degradation 
which the German people had un- 
dergone in twelve years of Nazi rule. 

Those years had also witnessed 
the silencing, the imprisonment or 
expulsion abroad of the leading men 
of German literary life. Thomas 
Mann, Carl Zuckmayer, Franz Wer- 
fel went to the United States; Ste- 
phan Zweig to South America; Her- 
mann Hesse to Switzerland; Alfred 
Doéblin to France; Theodor Plievier 
to Russia. Kurt Tucholsky, the 
satirist, committed suicide in Swe- 
den; Carl von Ossietzky died in a 
concentration camp, Else Lasker- 
Schuler in Jerusalem. Some re- 
turned to Germany after the war, 
but the names and the work of most 
of them had been forgotten. Robert 
Musil, Hermann Broch, Alfred Neu- 
mann, Max Brod, Lion Feuchtwang- 
er, Leonard Frank, Annette Kolb 
were being re-discovered. 


Asocst all the writers who had 
stayed in Germany came to support 
the Nazi regime in one form or an- 
other: some by their convictions, 
many because they deceived them- 
selves about its real character, oth- 
ers because such support was a 
paying proposition; others again by 
their very silence and hesitation. 
The notorious address of loyalty to 
Hitler in 1933 was signed by eighty- 
four well-known names and in- 
augurated a phase of literature 
which does not deserve the name, 
for when the best become subservi- 
ent to the worst the result is medi- 
ocrity and ersatz. 

The concept was born then of the 
so-called “inner emigration,” mean- 
ing those whose silence was a form 
of protest against the new bar- 
barianism, ineffective though it 
might be. Nevertheless, there were 
some like Ernst Wiechert and 
Guenther Weisenborn, some of the 
Catholics, like Reinhold Schneider 





In a quick survey of the literary situation 
in postwar Germany, Roland Hill, B.A., mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of the London 
Tablet, acquaints us with the outstanding 
writers in that country and their principal 
works, together with a look at their under- 
lying philosophy. 
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and Werner Bergengruen, who ex- 
posed themselves by more or less 
open denunciations of the persecu- 
tions; there was the Frankfurter 
Zeitung which, until its final sup- 
pression during the war, consti- 
tuted a center of intellectual and 
cultural resistance, and developed 
to perfection the expression of 
forbidden opinions “between the 
lines.” These were islands in a sea 
of intellectual disgrace. 


Bor the situation of the German 
writer in 1945 must be related also 
to the deeper currents of his past, 
to the formative influences of Ger- 
man literature, Classicism and Ro- 
manticism and idealism. Germany 
had never known the realist novel 
such as it had been developed by 
Flaubert in France. 

The rapid growth of the sciences 
and an aggressive nationalism in 
nineteenth-century Germany tore 
the German poet from his contem- 
plative backwaters and forced the 
new ways upon him. Culturally and 
spiritually the German is not a na- 
tionalist and can never be one if he 
remains true to his nature. 

Political and economic develop- 
ments in modern Germany in- 
creased the gulf which the religious 
divisions of the Reformation had 
created in the German mind, and 
which subsequent historical and 
philosophical currents had merely 
emphasized. Schiller, Kleist, H6l- 
derlin and Heine were conscious or 
unconscious witnesses of this di- 
lemma of the German spirit. There 
was the idyllic world of feelings 
and the heart as opposed to the 
brutal world of reality. There was 
no intermediary choice, only an 
either/or. 

The reaction set in early in the 
twentieth century, in the Wander- 


vogel movement, for instance, striv- 
ing for the natural as against the 
bourgeois world and its rules, a de- 
sire for liberation, for expression- 
ism. The First World War killed 
the best representatives of that gen- 
eration, and the Weimar democracy 
was built on defeat, a foreign-im- 
ported facade which must capitu- 
late as soon as the forces of revenge 
had regained their strength. Peace 
or the pacifism to which that world 
of the "twenties gave expression; 
liberty and its liberalism, were on 
suffrance only and the trouble was 
that hardly any German writer of 
that period, social critic though he 
might be, seemed to realize how 
rotten the fundaments of his ivory 
tower had become. The Nazis, too, 
rose to power as a movement of pro- 
test against the past and thus suc- 
ceeded in deceiving many, for it was 
itself not the response to, but the 
product of, a spiritual catastrophe 
whose roots were metaphysical. 


| many ways, then, 1945 was a 
new beginning despite a superficial 
resemblance to 1918. The novelist, 
Wolfgang Weyrauch, has compared 
the situation of the German writer 
at that time with that of Noah after 


the flood. The waters were reced- 
ing. The first doves were sent out: 
the first newspapers, books and 
radio programs. Two of the first 
periodicals to appear were Die 
Wandlung, published by  Dolf 
Sternberger, and Die Gegenwart, by 
Benno Reiffenberg. Their circula- 
tion was large, out of all normal 
proportions. But the Germans 
craved for something to read and 
there was a burning desire to find 
out what had been kept secret from 
them by the Nazi regime. 

The first small volumes of novels, 
printed on gray paper and bound in 
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cardboard, sold like hot cakes. 
Ernst Rowohlt, a Hamburg pub- 
lisher, brought out huge editions of 
the best works of foreign authors, 
books printed like newspapers. It 
was the object of these first literary 
doves to help the Germans to find 
reasons for the spiritual and physi- 
cal conflagration that had befallen 
their country, and a second reason, 
as Weyrauch put it, was to find out, 
“why we should begin to be writ- 
ers, that is, midwives of the best, if 
not of the good, midwives of the 
perpetual and ever-growing stream 
of literature.” 


Tue doves returned with olive 
branches: with the works which 
the writers of other countries and 
the German émigrés had added to 
the patrimony of universal litera- 
ture in the interval. The Germans 
thus recovered Hemingway, Franz 
Kafka, Bertolt Brecht and Thomas 
Mann. And _ the which 
these writers conveyed to starved 
German minds was that literature 
and liberty were an _ inseparable 
whole, and that the one could not 
exist without the other. 

But it was one thing to indicate 
an aim, and another to attain it, 
and that had to be left to the writers 
themselves. They found themselves 
in the fortunate position of start- 
ing from scratch; there was no tra- 
dition to obstruct their progress to- 
ward the light, or so it seemed. 
They were naked and poor. It was 
a human paradox that, in the years 
from 1945 to 1948 when, physically 
and materially, life in Germany was 
near desperation, hope of the spirit 
lightened the darkness more than 
it seems to have done ever since. 

One of the symptoms of the 
awakening literary life was natu- 
rally a preoccupation with religious 


message 
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ideas. If the cry after the First 
World War had been “O Man!” be- 
cause destruction and revolution 
had touched, as it were, merely the 
outside of German life, in 1945 it 
was “Out of the depths I cry to 
Thee, O Lord!” and it was more 
than a cry: an expression of terror. 
Something monstrous had _hap- 
pened in man’s innermost nature. 
There seemed to be an end to the 
subjective faiths and a need for an 
objective order of values to cling to. 
The change can be noted, for in- 
stance, in German poetry, in its new 
rigor and measure as compared 
with the tormented vocabulary of 
the post-1918 world. A German 
critic, Professor Grenzmann, wrote 
in 1948: “The most remarkable fea- 
ture of our present literature is that 
it is less a mirror of our moral con- 
fusions than ‘he response of a hu- 
manity stirred in the depths of its 
nature, threatened in its ultimate 
certitudes, which must begin by re- 
affirming its dignity, originality and 
place in the cosmic order.” 


Goo and evil were seen by German 


writers 
theistic 
which, 


in two ways, in the pan- 
and impersonal approach 
under the impact of the 
events of our time, tended to 
regard man as the _ insignificant 
slave of blind divine forces, the vic- 
tim of a cruel cosmos. Ernst 
Wiechert and Hermann Hesse were 
the representatives of this school. 
The other approach was personal 
and transcendental and saw man 
not as a helpless plaything of the 
gods but deriving his very being 
from dependence on God. Pascal's 
word of God being closer to us than 
we are ourselves found expression 
in the religious absolutism or the 
absolute religiousness of Elisabeth 
Langgiasser. Her /neffaceable Seal 
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recalls the saying of another great 
Catholic writer, the Austrian Marie 
von Ebner-Eschenbach that “he 
who upholds the freedom of the hu- 
man will, cannot ever have really 
loved or hated.” The theme of this 
work is the struggle between God 
and Satan for the soul of Lazare 
Belfontane in a realistic setting 
which is, as it were, the condition 
of this novel’s mystical message. 


0: lesser poetic quality but with 
similar spiritual concerns are the 
works of Gertrud von Le Fort who, 
in her Wreath of Angels, a continu- 
ation of The Veil of Veronica, at- 
tempts the theme of love demand- 
ing the sacrifice even of the lover's 
salvation. This book caused as 
heated a theological discussion in 
Germany as Graham Greene’s Heart 
of the Matter by its challenging 
treatment of divine grace and mercy 
as the supreme realities. 

Gertrud von Le Fort, seventy- 
eight years old today, and Ger- 
many’s leading Catholic writer, has 
independently done for German lit- 
erature what Greene and Mauriac 
have done in England and France: 
depicted the reality of original sin 
against the background of the 
greater reality of Christian redemp- 
tion. If there is a difference in their 
treatment of love, it is the difference 
between Eros and Agape, Miss Le 
Fort opting for the latter, but with 
the effect that her characters, espe- 
cially the men, are symbols of her 
message rather than real persons in 
whose existence the reader can 
share and believe. Miss Le Fort has 
shown courage in resisting the de- 
mands on her integrity as an artist 
made by _ fellow-Catholics who 
would like the Catholic writer to 
be a kind of moral inquisitor. 

Faith in God as opposed to de- 


spair, fear and hatred is the leit- 
motiv of the work of Barbara 
Zaehle, Albrecht Goes (a Catholic 
priest from Wiirttemberg) and 
Stefan Andres whose We Are 
Utopia is one of the best German 
war stories. He tells of a dreamer 
of utopias, the monk Paco, who 
escapes from his monastery and is 
taken prisoner by the Nationalists in 
the Spanish Civil War. By chance 
he is imprisoned in his own monas- 
tery and in his very own cell where 
he used to dream of a reign of jus- 
tice on earth. But now the Falan- 
gist officer of the guard forces him 
to hear his confession. Knowing of 
his own imminent death, the monk 
renounces his chance to kill the 
oflicer and to escape. He must ab- 
solve the officer and bless his fel- 
low-prisoners shortly before they 
are killed before his eyes. He gains 
a new faith: “God returns to earth 
again and again, to this earth of 
tears. For here is great poverty, 
hunger and immense suffering. 
God loves the earth because it is im- 
perfect. We are the Utopia of God, 
die Utopia im Werden, the Utopia 
in becoming.” 


Box the domination of the re- 
ligious note was of short duration, 
certainly not a new commitment of 


German literature. June 20, 1948, 
the date of the German currency re- 
form, signified the “return to nor- 
mal” which led to order and the 
consolidation of economic as well 
as German literary life. One learned 
that hunger, disease, the conse- 
quences of war, could be overcome, 
houses rebuilt, newspapers and 
books published and bought, even 
if the spirit behind these efforts re- 
mained maimed at the core. This is 
what has happened in Germany 
since 1948 if such a generalization 
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is permissible, and no more than 
generalizations can be attempted in 
this survey. 

There was the turning toward 
surrealism and the fantastic. Wolf- 
dietrich Schnurre and Ernest Kreu- 
der thus responded to a contempo- 
rary world in which the old forms 
had lost their meaning. Hermann 
Kasack in his The City Behind the 
River finds a link with the German 
Romantic tradition but goes far be- 
yond it in this story of the city of 
the dead ruled by a totalitarian 
regime of concentration camps. 
Kasack’s city is an intermediary 
station between death and life. It 
is a critique of Western ways, of the 
Western idolatry of reason which, 
the author believes, will lead it to- 
ward its own destruction. With 
Goethe and Holderlin as his precur- 
sors, he preaches trust in, and hope 
from, Eastern wisdoms, and the am- 
biguity of his message leaves the 
reader moved but dissatisfied. 

Walter Jens in The World of the 
Accused has painted a terrifying 
vision of a world dictatorship where 
there are only judges, informers 
and accused. Prophets of dread 
and misfortune, Kasack and Jens 
are the Kafkas and Orwells of the 
German present, and Hans Erich 
Nossack is a powerful third voice in 
the chorus. 


ie the general reaction against tra- 
ditional forms, surrealists and real- 
ists have, as it were, joined forces. 
Among the latter, seeking to imbue 
personal experiences with new in- 


tensity, are the apocalyptic war 
novels of Theodor Plievier, Stalin- 
grad and The Battle for Moscow. 
He describes vividly the dilemma 
confronting thousands of Germans 
in the last war: the officer, who 
obeyed the order of the dictator, 
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was sending his troops to certain 
destruction and death, but the offi- 
cer, who refused to obey these or- 
ders, signed his own death warrant 
and his sacrifice availed nothing to 
his men. Plievier’s Stalingrad was 
written while the author was still 
in Russia. He has since returned, 
disillusioned, to Western Germany. 
He is concerned with the fate of 
individuals caught up in an absurd, 
criminal collective drama which is 
the same for him whether the con- 
trolling forces are the Gestapo or 
the NKVD. 

Hans Werner Richter writes of 
the battle for Monte Cassino and 
German soldiers in American pris- 
oner of war camps in The Defeated. 
He is the Erich Maria Remarque of 
a different generation. His second 
book, Displaced Persons, has been 
described as a “Les Misérables of 
our time.” Walter Kolbenholl’s Of 
Our Flesh and Blood, Richard Kauf- 
mann’s bitterly humorous Heaven 
Pays No Dividends, Rudolf Kramer- 
Badoni’s In the Great Drift and 
Bruno E. Werner’s The Galley be- 
long to this group of writers who 
are losing their popularity in Ger- 
many because they regard literature 
not as an essay in the idyllic but as 
the inquest of a betrayed and sacri- 
ficed generation. 


Heisaicx BoELL, born in 1917, and 
author of Where Were You, Adam? 
and Wanderer, Should You Come 
to Spa .. . expressed the views of 
this young generation when he 
wrote: “The writer who plays blind- 
man’s buff looks into his own mind 
and constructs himself a_ world. 
But for him who has eyes to see, the 
very things become transparent. 
The eyes of the writer must be hu- 
man and incorruptible. Blindman’s 
buff is not the only means of refus- 
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ing to see reality; you can also use 
rose-colored, blue or black spec- 
tacles or see things according to 
how you are expected to see them. 
We want to see reality as it is, with 
a human eye, neither dry nor tear- 
ful, but capable of dryness as of 
tears. Our eyes see the baker who 
bakes our bread, the girl in the fac- 
tory, and they remember ceme- 
teries, destroyed towns. Our task 
is to remember that man exists not 
only in order to be governed, but 
also that the destructions of our 
time are not merely some outward 
manifestations to be healed in a 


span of time.” And he goes on to 


recommend Homer as the father of 
the civilized world. Homer who told 
of the Trojan war, of Troy’s de- 
struction and Ulysses’ return. Ho- 
mer, author of a literature of war. 
“We have no reason to be ashamed 
of his example.” 
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There is in this insistence on real- 
ism a deep moral and spiritual pur- 
pose which only those familiar with 
the German scene will fully appre- 
ciate. The flight from reality has 
been the disease of modern Ger- 
many, and these writers are merely 
emphasizing a fundamental law of 
human morality, a Christian law, if 
you like, or a law of modern psy- 
chology, that there can be no regen- 
eration without recognition, that to 
escape into other activities, to 
deafen the reminding voices of con- 
science and truth, is but to perpetu- 
ate a disease of mind and spirit. 
The recognition of this truth about 
the past and the self both of which 
have become equally distorted in 
modern Germany, is a condition of 
the spiritual renewal with which 
these writers are concerned, because 
it is also a condition of their very 
existence as artists. 





Was Scrooge Right? 


by Thomas P. McDonnell 


I HAVE come to believe, after all these years, that a good 
word can at last be said for Ebenezer Scrooge—I mean 
before his so-called conversion. 

I realize that this is a serious thing to say, for there 
is no story in our language that annually enjoys such 
a surge of popular affection as Dickens’ A Christmas 
Carol, and there is perhaps no other story that so thor- 
oughly depends on the man-who-changed theme. But 
there are several curious facts about this story that 
ought to be discussed in the open, and this I propose 
to do. 

To begin with, why do the majority of people, from 
children to adults, invariably remember Scrooge as the 





man at the beginning of the 
story? When you think of Scrooge, 
you do not think of Scrooge the 
Benevolent Buyer of Christmas 
Turkey, you think of Scrooge the 
Meanest Man in Town. We might 
as well admit it. Admitting it, then, 
we are forced to ask the question 
why? Is it because there is some- 
thing in our human nature that 
wants to believe the worst of a man? 
That might be part of the answer, 
but certainly it is not the whole an- 
swer. Something nearer the truth 
probably lies in the question of 
characterization. Is Scrooge simply 
more believable as the Meanest Man 
in Town? Or could it be that we 
suspend belief for awhile so that the 
fairy tale may proceed to its typi- 
cally happy ending? In any case, 
the real, the original Scrooge comes 
creeping back into our subconscious 
minds. 

Now instead of retreating at the 
borderline of the subconscious, let 
us probe still deeper with the ever- 
demanding question why? Why 
does the Meanest Man image come 
back to haunt us even after we have 
rejoiced in the climactic transfor- 
mation of the fairy tale Scrooge? 
There are two possible answers. 
First, it is simply the weakness of 
the fairy tale form itself and also 
the weakness of characterization on 
the part of Dickens the writer. Now 
this is hard to believe. For some 
fairy tales seem more real to us 
than life itself, and to accuse 
Dickens of weak characterization is 
something like accusing Babe Ruth 
of weak home run hitting. 


‘Bese remains then but one an- 
swer, and it is so startling, or 
rather I should say so shocking, that 
I hesitate to suggest it, especially to 
those who habitually read A Christ- 


mas Carol with something like rev- 
erential awe. Well, it is this—that 
Scrooge after all had a Case. That 
is why he continues to haunt us, 
and our only defense is to pin the 
Meanest Man label on him. But 
within the context of the story, and 
perhaps within the larger context of 
English life at that time, it is rea- 
sonable—indeed urgent—to empha- 
size that Scrooge did have a Case; 
not an annihilating Case, to be sure, 
but one at least that any fair jury 
should want to hear. 


Ix the first place, Scrooge simply 
is not as bad as he has been made 
out to be. He was condemned al- 
most without a chance. The para- 
graph, for example, beginning, “Oh, 
but he was a tight-fisted hand at the 
grindstone . ete.,” is held up to 
school children as a model of power- 
ful descriptive writing. That may 
be. But, heaven knows, it is author 
Dickens loading it on against the 
hapless Scrooge. Since when are 
shriveled cheeks, a pointed nose, a 
stiffened gait, red eyes and thin lips 

since when are these, which are 
only the features of old age, cause 
to despise a man? What I object to 
is the Omnipresent Author pushing 
a one-sided case. 


I HAVE often suspected in my own 


mind that Cratchit was an insuf- 
ferable bore, although Dickens has 
done everything possible to make 





It takes a bit of courage to say a good 
word for Ebenezer Scrooge. After all. hasn't 
he been the “Meanest Man in Town” ever 
since our parents, as small children. gath- 
ered around the Christmas tree to hear their 
parents read the beloved Christmas Carol? 
And now it’s Lionel Barrymore who makes 
our own tots shiver at tight-fisted old 
Scrooge. But Thomas P. McDonnell main- 
tains that Scrooge had a Case and he pre- 
sents it herewith to a jury of his peers, 
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me think otherwise. The classic 
picture of this poor clerk, seated 
shivering »n his long-legged stool, 
is supposed to engage our utmost 
sympathy, but I think him a whim- 
pering fool all the same. 

Another black mark against 
Scrooge is that he was stingy with 
the coal, but I have knelt in many 
churches that must have been a 
thousand times colder than the 
office of Scrooge & Marley. I hap- 
pened to have been in England dur- 
ing the last War and I can tell you 
the whole darned Island is cold, not 
just the counting-houses. But be- 
cause this particular counting- 
house is cold, you are supposed to 
think badly of Scrooge. 

Now if Cratchit is the type Down- 
trodden, then nephew Fred is the 
type Hypocrite. I challenge anyone 
who, stripping himself of a senti- 
mental attitude, cannot see through 
the complete sham of nephew Fred’s 
Christmas Eve party. I refer, of 
course, to that particular scene 
which is revealed to Scrooge by the 
Ghost of Christmas Present. Read it 
and you will find a somewhat sanc- 
timonious Fred and relatives pok- 
ing hilarious fun at absent Ebe- 
nezer. You will even find a hint of 
envy for the riches of Scrooge, and 
to top it all off you will take part 
in a game of Twenty Questions in 
which laughable old Scrooge turns 
out to be the answer to a question 
classified as “animal.” Good clean 
fun on Christmas Eve! 


Gis could go on point by point 


with this sort of thing—even to the 
ultimate heresy of maligning Tiny 
Tim. But doubtless such a method 
would only result in the coining of 
a new word—Scroogism. 

Instead of that, I shall try to get 
down to hard facts. For the story 
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of Scrooge, whether we have real- 
ized it or not, demands an answer 
to the only question it really asks: 
what is the nature of charity? (All 
that business of the ghostly visita- 
tions seems mere hoop-la for mak- 
ing a short story long). What the 
anti-Scroogians have to do is to 
prove that he really was a Scoun- 
drel. I only say that there is enough 
evidence within the story itself to 
raise certain doubts about this. 


Taxe, for example, the case of the 
two solicitors, who appear early on 
the scene. To begin with, they ad- 
dress Scrooge in a most conde- 
scending manner. And much I 
should think to their embarrass- 
ment and ours, the _ tight-fisted 
Scrooge is revealed as already hav- 
ing contributed to many of the so- 
cial and charitable institutions of 
the time. But still they press on to 
ask the Question that all solicitors 
have asked, and I give it verbatim: 
“What shall I put you down for?” 
It is the condition of charity re- 
moved. We do not build churches 
with our hands any more—we do- 
nate a few dollars; we do not lift 
the drunkard, or even the injured, 
out of the gutter—-we subscribe to 
the Community Chest. I do not 
mean to offend what seems in our 
day to be a necessary institution. 
But at least we should ask our- 
selves: how depersonalized, how 
secularized can charity get? For 
this is exactly the condition that 
existed in Dickens’ England. 


Newnan in A Christmas Carol do 
we see charity related to Christ. Not 
a word about “as long as you did it 
to one of these my least brethren, 
you did it to Me.” No wonder that 
Scrooge instinctively resented be- 
ing pushed into the Jolly Good Fel- 
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lows Club. “It’s enough,” he said, 
“for a man to understand his own 
business, and not interfere with 
other people’s.” And incidentally, 
it is very ironic to read after the be- 
laboring of Scrooge that the Lord 
Mayor’s mansion is bustling with 
festive preparations, and this in- 
volving fifty cooks and butlers in 
all! 


, 


I. A Christmas Carol inquires into 
the nature of charity, it also reveals 
something of the English character. 
! would not myself hold up for cen- 
sure the social traits of any other 
nation or people. Such scruples, 
however, may be withheld when a 
citizen of that nation steps forth as 
witness. I refer to George Orwell in 
his essay “England Your England.” 
And what I shall quote of it is the 
key that unlocks not only A Christ- 
mas Carol but Pickwick and all the 
rest as well. George Orwell says: 


“Also the common people are with- 


out definite religious belief, and 
have been so for centuries. The 
Anglican Church never had a real 
hold on them, it was simply a pre- 
serve of the landed gentry, and the 
Nonconformist sects only influenced 
minorities. And yet they have re- 
tained a deep tinge of Christian 
feeling, while almost forgetting the 
name of Christ’ (Italics mine). 
That is Dickens’ England and that, 
I am sorry to say, is A Christmas 
Carol. 
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But this, even if wholly accepted, 
does not give us license in our coun- 
try to feel more righteous than, or 
morally superior to, the English 
people. For their plum pudding 
and holly Christmas may at least 
be nearer to the truth than our own 
neon-lighted, commercial holiday. 
It may be that many of us read A 
Christmas Carol because it makes 
us feel we are a little better than 
Scrooge. We couldn’t be that mean. 
But a mean disposition is one thing, 
a lack of real charity is something 
else. Within the context of his time, 
its mores and mutually accepted 
rules of conduct, the gentlemanly 
pittance to the unhappy poor, in 
such a land as this Scrooge cannot 
be heavily damned. The censure of 
the community was thrust upon 
him not because he loved God less, 
but because he hadn’t observed one 
of the rules of the community. The 
point is this: that A Christmas 
Carol, as far as charity in Christ is 
concerned, is a simple failure at 
best and a sham and pretense at 
worst. 

For unless Scrooge is transformed 
in Christ he is not transformed at 
all. And unless we ourselves have 
this charity of love, then we have 
nothing. Scrooge (St. Scrooge of 
London he might have been) had 
the makings of a saint, and so have 
we all. The trouble is we none of 
us believe it—-at least not hard 
enough. 





“Thou Shalt Be My Witness...” 


by ARCHDUCHESS ADELAIDE 


Oox train, packed to capacity, 
rattled its way under a glowing late 
summer sun through the green, 
hilly country of the Hesse province 
of Central Germany. In one corner 
of the car, a dark-haired priest was 
intent on putting the finishing 
touches to a speech he was to de- 
liver in a few days. At his side, two 
youngsters were feverishly discuss- 
ing an organizational problem of 
their boys’ groups and comparing 
their widely different experiences. 
The farmer across the way slept, 
his rugged hands folded across his 
knees. His wife prayed as she fin- 
gered her rosary. A teacher and two 
girl students conversed in low tones 
while two young workers, smoking 
cigarettes, peered out the car win- 
dow at the ancient town with its 
towers, sanctuaries and mighty 
dome, that was now appearing 
among hills crowned with venerable 
shrines and monasteries: Fulda! 
The train stopped at the small 
local station and we alighted. The 
streets of the usually sleepy old 
town were humming with activity. 
Groups of pilgrims, thousands upon 
thousands. swarmed like bees into 
the town. The great Catholic Days, 
the German “Katholikentag” that 
was to last the whole week was sol- 
emnly opened that very night. 


Three hundred thousand Catho- 
lics had gathered here in the shadow 
of Fulda’s venerable dome to pray 
in common, to attend study groups, 
to listen to noted speakers and to 
return home with renewed strength 
and clearer vision for further work. 
The underlying theme of the entire 
meeting was: “Thou shalt be my 
witness. .. .” 


Frow this outpost of Fulda, Catho- 
lic Germany was taking up the chal- 
lenge to stand up as a living witness 
of Christ. Here, less than six miles 
from the Iron Curtain, crowds can 
gather freely for celebrations, sing- 
ing the glory of God and proclaim- 
ing the truth without fear. On the 
other side of the Curtain, there is 





During the first week of September, the 
great Catholic Days—the German Katholi- 
kentag—were held in Fulda where St. Boni- 
face, the Apostle of Germany, lies buried. 
Because the town of Fulda is situated close 
to the border of the Russian Zone, the 
fervent and uncompromising faith of the 
thousands of pilgrims—many from behind 
the Iron Curtain—was particularly impres- 
sive and inspiring. Archduchess Adelaide, 
daughter of the Emperor Charles of Austria, 
King of Hungary, participated in many of 
the meetings and study groups at the 
Katholikentag, and is now on an extended 
trip to North Africa. 





“THOU SHALT BE MY WITNESS .. .” 


an impenetrable zone of silence and 
oppression. 

But the Church of Silence was not 
forgotten during the jubilant days 
at Fulda. Thirty-thousand Catho- 
lics from the East had decided to 
cross the line and to share the great 
religious experience with their 
brothers in the West. United in 
heart and soul they promised to 
stand firm in bearing witness and 
to strive to conquer the world for 
Christ. Prominent Catholics and 
the simple unknown faithful dis- 
cussed the same fundamental theme 
that was to become a powerful com- 
mon prayer and pledge and an im- 
pressive program for action. 


Unvencrrrassz was the last eve- 
ning of the meeting, a clear sum- 
mery Saturday night brightened by 
stars and the thousands of little 


candles held by the faithful. On a 


high altar in front of the ancient 
dome had been placed the venerable 
statue of the Virgin from the 
Frauenberg; at her feet, two pre- 
cious shrines with the bones of St. 
Boniface and St. Lioba. In the pres- 
ence of these sacred relics, the hun- 
dreds of thousands of pilgrims felt 
keenly aware that in this solemn 
hour they stood as representatives 
of Catholic Central Europe. They 
were one with the millions East and 
West of the Iron Curtain who lis- 
tened to radios or joined in silent 
prayer while Catholic Germany 
added its voice to those throughout 
the world who had joined in the 
spirit of the Marian year. 

At the feet of the Virgin Mother, 
the woman who had crushed the 
head of the serpent, Germany’s en- 
tire hierarchy had gathered along 
with representatives from the Holy 
Father and delegations from all the 
neighboring European countries. 
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Tue Cardinal Archbishop of Co- 
logne pronounced the solemn 
pledge: “Here on the tomb of Ger- 
many’s patron saint, the bishop and 
martyr Boniface, and surrounded 
by representatives from all parts of 
our country, we dedicate ourselves 
to the Immaculate Heart of Mary, 
the Virgin and Mother. We dedi- 
cate to her our families, commend 
to her our people with their weak- 
nesses and miseries, their hopes and 
good will. .. . That we may all love 
our Lord and God as she loves Him. 
... That with the assistance of the 
Holy Spirit we may be ready every 
day of our lives to say as she did, 
‘Behold I am the handmaid of the 
Lord.’ .. . That through her mighty 
intercession, our people may be 
given unity in the faith. .. . That 
all those who have forgotten that 
they are God’s children may return. 
... And that unity and peace shall 
be given to us and to the whole 
world ... through Christ our Lord.” 
And the assembled thousands of 
the faithful responded in vibrant 
chorus, “Amen.” 

Once again the Cardinal turned 
toward the statue of Mary, asking 
her intercession: that Almighty 
God would aid us all to be living 
witnesses for His Son, Christ our 
Lord. And again the entire assem- 
blage answered “Amen.” Then, 
forming a long, silent procession, 
the hierarchy, clergy and _ people 
moved through the night, escorting 
with their flaming candles the rel- 
ics of the two saints to the large 
stadium. Here the relics would be 
guarded by groups of Catholic 
youths during the night and here, 
as dawn would break on Sunday 
morning, the crowds would gather 
again to partake with their clergy 
and bishops in the offering of the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass by the 
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Papal Nuncio. Thus would they 
celebrate the solemn closing of the 
Catholic Days. 


Ix the light of the thousands of 
candles accompanying the body of 
a martyr through the darkness, our 
thoughts went back through the 
centuries to a similar procession 
that took place at the same spot in 
honor of the same saint exactly 
twelve hundred years ago. At that 
time, the newly converted multi- 
tudes of Central and Eastern Ger- 
many had gathered here in Fulda 
to receive the relics of their spiritual 
father, Archbishop Boniface, who 
had given his life for the cause of 
Christ in the wild northern mission 
land of Frisia. Here in the beloved 
abbey he had founded, his mortal 
body was escorted to the tomb for 
burial. 


Twelve centuries ago .. . and still 


this tomb is not forgotten. It has 


remained the spiritual center of the 
Church in Germany. Year after 
year, Germany’s bishops gather ‘here 
for their annual conference, lay 
down the rules for common action 
and raise their voices in common 
teaching. Who was Boniface that 
he should radiate such living 
strength twelve centuries after his 
death? Was he a German warrior, 
a national hero? No, he was not a 
German by birth nor a warrior with 
sword and arms. He was a peaceful 
conqueror for the Kingdom of God, 
son of the universal Church, servant 
of the Holy See, a great bishop and 
missionary. He had formed Ger- 
many and had laid the basis of a 
Christian Europe, building it on the 
strong foundation of unity in the 
faith, Roman and Catholic. 
Twelve centuries ago. . . . Great 
events have happened since. The 
Christian world that Boniface built 
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has been split in faith by the Refor- 
mation, and in its unity by the dis- 
astrous occupation of its East. But 
the spirit of Boniface stil! prevails 
and hundreds of thousands have 
prayed before his shrine and given 
their pledge that they would be liv- 
ing witnesses of Christ, faithful to 
His Church, even and very specially 
so at this critical hour. 


is July, some weeks earlier than 
the Fulda meeting, hundreds of 
thousands of Protestants had been 
allowed to assemble in Leipzig, 
Eastern Germany, under the eyes 
and ears of Communist authorities. 
Celebrating the Evangelical Church 
Days, each participant found him- 
self in contact with half a million 
other Christians, living likewise un- 
der constant strain and danger. 
This feeling of brotherhood and the 
open sharing of thoughts and ex- 
periences gave deep consolation, 
renewed courage and patience to 
anxious hearts. All decided to con- 
tinue living in the spirit of mutual 
help and love, praying for each 
other and remaining without fear 
in the peace of Christ. 

Despite this comforting spiritual 
unity, many of those who had come 
to Leipzig, their mind troubled with 
questions and hesitations, returned 
home without having received the 
clear-cut answers they had been 
desperately searching for: shall we 
follow a policy of co-operation with 
the existing regime (thus trying to 
find a place for Christianity in a 
Communist world?), shall we agree 
that all authority comes from God 
and therefore obey the government, 
suffering in silence and without op- 
position? Or shall we challenge the 
regime and preach Christianity cou- 
rageously in face of the prevailing 
Communist materialism? 





“THOU SHALT BE 


Tuese have been and are the grave 
problems which burden Christian 
consciences in the East. The im- 
pressive, heroic Leipzig Days have 
heard these anxious questions, have 
dared listen to them, but have been 
unable to give the answer. Each 
individual conscience will have to 
deal with its problems alone; doubt 
and hesitation will continue to pre- 
vail. 

Political forees have jumped 
the opportunity and have filled in 
the gap that has been opened at 
Leipzig and has not been closed. 
Controversies on the fundamental 
issues continue, but they have been 
taken over to a large extent by the 
East German political apparatus— 
especially by the so-called “East 
Christian Democratic Union,” a 
puppet of the Communist Party, for 
the purpose of propaganda. The 
questions raised but not decided in 
Leipzig are now carried on in “all- 
German discussions,” inspired and 
favored by the Eastern officials. 
Their aim becomes evident: such 
intellectual public debates further 
trouble the minds of Christians and 
the danger is that they w Il tend to 
chain the Evangelical Church of the 
East to the carriage of a powerful 
political regime. 


at 


C arnouics, on the contrary, have 
clear answers and an unmistakable 
line of action; the teaching of the 
Church has been unchanged since 
the beginning. This strength makes 
for the fundamental difference, so 
keenly felt, between Leipzig and 
Fulda. Both rallies were symbols of 
faith, of courage, of the search for 
a common road to God and to the 
advancement of His cause. But 
Leipzig, in the face of a hostile 
regime had to remain hesitant 
where policy questions were raised 
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and to leave the doors opened for 
further discussions on fundamental 
and vital issues. Fulda on the con- 
trary could oppose materialism with 
the uncompromising theme: hate 
the sin and love the sinner. It is a 
theme well in line with the age-old, 
uninterrupted teaching and tradi- 
tion of our Christian faith. 

In Communism, a materialistic 
religion of Evil has risen to fight 
without compromise and, if pos- 
sible, to replace the teaching of the 
Truth. Our Church has but one an- 
swer to this total challenge: a con- 
quering missionary spirit such as 
St. Boniface showed in his life and 
death. It is a great mandate to be 
a witness for Christ in every state 
of life, in every hour and at what- 
ever cost. Fulda has given the an- 
swer to the anxious question of the 
hour. It was the uncompromising 
call to be a witness. 


‘Tims general line of action how- 
ever was not allowed to remain a 
theoretical ideal. On the contrary, 
practical resolutions and programs 
had to be looked for, if the meeting 
were to bring forth fruit in daily 
life. For this specific purpose and 
throughout the first three days of 
the week, priests and laymen, 
grouped in fifteen study circles, dis- 
cussed and worked out the practi- 
-al implications of Christian testi- 
mony in the main fields of modern 
living: in marriage and family, in 
our children, in school and voca- 
tional training, in sports and physi- 
cal activities, in labor and leisure 
time, in giving and taking, in coun- 
seling and advising, in sickness and 
death, in science, in arts, in polities, 
in the diaspora, in the Church of 
Oriental Rites, in the world and in 
religious life, in missions to the 
farthest limits of the earth. 
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Conclusions reached in_ these 
separate fields were broadened out 
during the last days of the meeting, 
when prominent theologians and 
Catholic leaders discussed the fun- 
damental thesis: the concrete mean- 
ing of the promise to be witnesses 
for God. Applied to the needs of our 
day it implies above all an heroic 
stand against the growing material- 
istic wave: a wave fostered by both 
extremes, the Communist society in 
the East and easier living in the 
West. 


B.+ the Fulda meeting had still 
wider repercussions. It has inspired 
courage and hope where, in the tur- 
moil of our days, many had lost 
faith in Christian unity and con- 
quering strength. Witnessing the 
advancing power of evil, people are 
prone to despair and desperately re- 
peat the slogans that spiritual 
forces have lost their appeal to the 
masses, that Western defenses are 
crumbling, that hopes for a united 
Europe have definitely vanished. 
De Gasperi is dead, they argue, Rob- 
ert Schuman has disappeared from 
the forefront of political life and the 
aging Chancellor Adenauer will 
eventually break down under the 
concentrated Communist attacks 
and the propaganda war in Europe. 
With the death, the weakening, or 
at least the challenged prestige of 
the one-time outstanding cham- 
pions of the European idea, Europe 
itself—it is claimed—has been con- 
signed to the grave. 

The Fulda days have been a liv- 
ing proof to the contrary: pessi- 
mism cannot prevail: the European 
spirit still lives on as implanted by 
St. Boniface one thousand two hun- 
dred years ago. Rising above human 
limitations and fears, Boniface was 
indeed Christian, European in the 
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best sense of the word. Anglo- 
Saxon by birth, he spread the word 
of God in what is now Germany and 
Holland and fortified and reorgan- 
ized the Church in what is now Bel- 
gium, Eastern France, Southern 
Germany and Austria. All these 
countries can claim him as their 
saint. And all these countries owe 
to him, the one-time forceful Papal 
Delegate for most of Europe, their 
tradition of unity under the leader- 
ship of Rome, in absolute and un- 
questioning obedience to the repre- 
sentative of Christ on earth. It is 
this common tradition alone that 
can and will save and unify our 
continent. 

It was this spirit, professed by 
Boniface that was echoed through- 
out the Fulda Days by the crowds 
that gathered around his tomb. In 
their midst were the Papal Nuncio, 
American Archbishop Muench, the 
entire German hierarchy, the Cardi- 
nal of Westminster from Boniface’s 
homeland, the delegations from 
Catholic Holland, Belgium, France, 
Switzerland and Austria: a truly 
Catholic manifestation. 


Wirn a very special undertone of 
deeply lived experience, the promise 


of unbending faithfulness, pro- 
claimed by the Fulda Days, was 
repeated by those thirty-thousand 
pilgrims who had dared come to 
Fulda from near-by Eastern Ger- 
many, from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. They are living witnesses for 
Christ. Despite persecution and 
hardship, despite a propaganda that 
day and night hammers a material- 
istic, diabolic doctrine into their 
minds, they have remained firm. 
Today, again, blackest iganism is 
spreading over Easter1. .nd Central 
Germany. But a_ generation of 
Catholics has stood up against it. 





TO MARY AND THE INFANT KING 


Their resistance is not passive. In 
the fight they have deepened their 
faith and have seen the true light. 
Their religion is living and vibrant; 
it spreads out, it warms and attracts 
in wider and wider circles. 

Catholicism under persecution 
has become missionary, has _ re- 
turned to the enthusiastic and con- 
quering spirit of the early Chris- 
tians. One has but to see these 
brothers in our faith. Their gar- 
ments are worn; their faces drawn 
from overwork, privation and anx- 
iety. But their hearts are on fire 
and they will not stop until not only 
they themselves and their families, 
but their community and _ their 
country will have found the way to 
Christ. They have determined to be 
Christ’s living witnesses—whatever 
this may mean in terms of hardship 
in their daily living—even unto the 
great and supreme sacrifice. 
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A new flame has arisen: a spirit 
of conquest for God, of unity and 
devotion in His service, of prayer 
and work and of total loyalty to- 
ward God’s representative among 
men. A new, deepened faith has 
thus sprung from the old Christian 
soil behind the Iron Curtain. We 
from the West get only a glimpse 
of it from time to time. At common 
gatherings, like those unforgettable 
Catholic Days in Fulda, its light 
shines clear; then it disappears 
again behind the border. But it has 
left us with a great hope. One day 
all of Europe will be free again. 
Will then the East return to us and 
bring us the young and burning 
spirit of the early Christians, the 
missionary flame of a St. Boniface? 
Will this be the hour when our old 
continent, in renewed vigor, will 
take its place in the world to be a 
witness for the Lord? 


To Mary and the Infant King 


by M. WHITCOMB HESS 


Wuen shepherds heard an angel-choir 


(O waken, 


world, 


and hear it sing!) 


They left their flocks in field and byre. 


When three kings saw a light unfurled 
(O Star synonymous with spring!) 
They followed it across the world. 


And when all came to Bethlehem 
To Mary and the Infant King 
One gift alike they brought with them 


Past riches any tongue can tell... 
(O greatest Gift man has to bring 
His Mother and Immanuel!) 





The Congressional Committee 
mn Operation 


by MARGARET D. CONWAY 


‘Tnoven a Congressional commit- 
tee may seem like a free wheeling 
organism to outsiders, it does have 
its own being, and a modus operandi 
proper to such being. This modus 
operandi has two aspects, one of 
power and one of procedure. To 
date, the aspect of power has been 
the more clearly defined, but we 
may expect shortly to some 
recommendations as to procedure 
when the Jenner committee finishes 
its review of actual and suggested 
types of operation by Congressional 
committees. 

There is one vital distinction 
which must be drawn before any 
justifiable comment can be made 
on either of the above aspects. First 
and foremost, Congressional com- 
mittee procedure is inquisitorial not 
adversary. This distinction means 
that the rules governing the han- 
dling of witnesses or admissibility 
of evidence in court to which we are 
accustomed under Anglo-American 
jurisprudence do not apply to com- 
mittee procedure. A long standing 
opposition to committee investiga- 
tions has been based on this ground. 
It may be, that in the long run, a 
revision of the ex parte aspect, so 
long as it leaves the committee on 
its own plane of being and does not 
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either emasculate it, or raise it to a 
status equivalent to that of a law 
court, may effect a real improve- 
ment in legislative activity. 

The danger in approximating a 
court is that not only might there 
be a clear violation of the constitu- 
tional separation of powers, but the 
committee might also be placed in 
the anomalous position of condemn- 
ing a witness rather than an ac- 
cused. It would seem, then, that an 
emasculation is the more likely to 
be achieved unless the revisions are 
very carefully worked out. 


Ler us look at the committee’s 
power. Each committee has certain 
powers to enable it to operate. 
Among these are the power to 
subpoena witnesses and records, to 
administer oaths, to punish for con- 
tempt, and to cite for perjury. 

As early as 1798, Congress pro- 
vided for the administration of 





As arguments for and against Congres- 
sional committees fill the air and almost 
block traffic these days, it is well to have a 
dispassionate, clear-cut analysis of their 
manner of operating as presented by Mar- 
garet D. Conway, attorney and a legal analyst 
for Legislative Reference Service. Library 
of Congress. This article reflects the per- 
sonal opinion of the writer. 
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oaths to witnesses. At first these 
oaths were administered by the 
Speaker of the House or the Presi- 
dent of the Senate; now they are 
administered by the committee or 
subcommittee chairmen. Having 
taken the oath, the witness is bound 
to tell the truth, and if he does not 
he may be prosecuted for perjury. 
Technically the crime of perjury 
consists of giving testimony which 
the witness believes is false. 

The crime has a peculiar twist, so 
far as our criminal jurisprudence is 
concerned, in that even though the 
facts testified to are true, if the wit- 
ness believes his statements about 
them are false, he is committing 
perjury. It is one of the few crimes 


having a subjective element to it 
comparable to the concept of sin. 


Peasvar, even where as commonly 
understood it consists of testimony 
as to false facts, is exceedingly hard 
to prove. We need only review the 
Alger Hiss case to realize that per- 
jury citations require a tremendous 
amount of interlocking proof to 
have them brought to court and 
sustained by the verdict of a jury. 
The Owen Lattimore trial is due to 
begin on January 10th, but defense 
attorneys have asked Federal Judge 
Youngdahl to dismiss a new perjury 
indictment against Lattimore on the 
ground that it is too vague and in- 
definite. 

The second power which the Con- 
gress has is the power to hold wit- 
nesses in contempt. Contempt cita- 
tions will issue when the witness 
who has been summoned refuses to 
attend, or once in attendance re- 
fuses to answer. The Congress has 
inherent power to arrest contu- 
macious witnesses, try them at the 
bar of the particular house, convict 
them by vote of the membership, 
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and remand them to jail. It may 
also, under an act of 1857 have the 
contumacious witness prosecuted in 
the United States District Court by 
the United States attorney for that 
district. In fact, the first method 
was used until as late as 1891. Now 
trial in the district court is the usual 
mode of procedure. 


Tue other great power in the hands 
of Congressional committees is the 
power of subpoena, i.e., requiring 
witnesses to present themselves or 
produce their papers under pain of 
punishment — being held in con- 
tempt — for not so doing. Several 
Presidents have notably resisted 
this power when exercised against 
them or their department heads, 
standing on their prerogative as 
head of the executive department. 
Among them was Andrew Jackson. 
Ordinary mortals stand subject to 
it. By the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946, all standing com- 
mittees of the Senate have this 
power. It was also given explicitly 
by the same act to the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 
Other House committees can obtain 
it only by the passage of a special 
resolution of the House. 

An indirect but vital power in the 
hands of Congressional committees 
is the power to throw the light of 
publicity on various problems. 
This searchlight was always an ef- 
fective weapon and it has been mag- 
nified a thousandfold in these days 
of television. It has discouraged 
much corruption; and with respect 
to the Communist problem has been 
the chief effective weapon used 
against Communists in this country. 

Even when the searchlight has 
proved ineffectual to root people out 
of power, as with the Fifth Amend- 
ment Americans who work far the 
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United Nations and whose right to 
their jobs with an _ international 
body has been upheld by the World 
Court at the Hague, it is a defense, 
frail but at least in existence, to 
know of these people who would not 
be eligible for jobs with their gov- 
ernment because they are poor secu- 
rity risks. 


Tue question of publicity, however, 
brings up the cardinal point of the 
problem. The committee has cer- 
tain enormous powers. This power 
of publicity and the other great 
powers which it has must be bal- 
anced against the rights of citizens 
to protect themselves from govern- 
mental harassment. 

A witness has constitutional pro- 
tections, among them that great 
provision of the Constitution, the 
Fifth Amendment, which states “no 
person shall be compelled in any 
criminal case to be a witness against 
himself.” The Supreme Court has 
interpreted this clause broadly, so 
that the protection applies to in- 
criminating answers in any type of 
proceeding, not just to a criminal 
prosecution in itself. The witness 
may waive his privilege, but once 
he does, he must answer all ques- 
tions put to him, no matter how em- 
barrassing or incriminating. 

Naturally in such a situation the 
first reaction of any witness is to 
play it perfectly safe and invoke the 
Amendment. In order to prevent 
this claim of privilege from ob- 
structing the purpose of the investi- 
gation, the Congress has enacted an 
immunity statute. In fact, the his- 
tory of this statute goes back to 
1857, when a law was enacted giv- 
ing immunity to any witness con- 
cerning any testimony he gave be- 
fore Congress. 

So generous a law, as would be 
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expected, was flagrantly abused. 
Numerous scoundrels hastened to 
confess derelictions they were not 
even questioned about by Con- 
gress. The Congress amended the 
law in 1862, but again had diffi- 
culty. The new statute, because of 
the dual jurisdiction over crimes in 
the United States divided between 
the Federal and the State govern- 
ments and overlapping in part, lost 
much of its efficacy by the decision 
of the Supreme Court in Counsel- 
man v Hitchcock. The Court held 
that the immunity granted in the 
act of 1862 was not as broad as the 
protection afforded by the Fifth 
Amendment. Consequently the im- 
munity gave protection only from 
Federal prosecution not to State 
prosecutions. 

The first rift in this theory of law 
came only in a lower court decision 
in 1952, United States v Di Carlo 
which arose out of the Kefauver in- 
vestigations. There the committee 
was investigating violations of State 
laws to determine if they might be 
within the scope of Federal criminal 
regulation. It was held there that 
the Federal privilege was also a 
shield against State prosecution. In 
1954, in Adams v Maryland, this 
concept was validated by the Su- 
preme Court. 

During the current term of Con- 
gress, the Witnesses’ Immunity Act 
was passed, which gives both Con- 
gressional committees conducting 
investigations, and the Attorney 
General conducting prosecutions, 
broader power in this regard. 


Avornm substantive protection is 
the Fourth Amendment which pro- 
tects against unreasonable searches 
and seizures. The early habit, de- 
plored by John Quincy Adams, of 
commanding the production of all 
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records has been replaced by a more 
careful designation in the subpoena 
of the papers and records desired. 
Officers of corporations and associa- 
tions, however, have not such rights 
in papers that they can refuse to 
produce them; and records re- 
quired by law to be kept are never 
privileged. Even the individual who 
resists the subpoenaing of his pri- 
vate papers must act with dispatch, 
and appeal to the courts for aid in 
due time. Once his papers are 
taken, he has no recourse. 

Among the minor protections we 
may list the fact that a witness may 
be cited for perjury only if the testi- 
mony given was before a properly 
constituted committee. The Senate 
rules permit a subcommittee of one, 
such as that which Senator Mc- 
Carthy has on occasion conducted. 
The House at times permits the tak- 
ing of testimony by small subcom- 
mittees. Another protection is that 
the question must be pertinent to 
the inquiry. However, pertinency is 
a question of law, and is much 
wider in its definition than would at 
first appear. 


Tuene remain for the witness the 
hazards of no right to counsel with- 
out permission of the committee, a 
permission usually given; no cross 
examination, the exercise of it dur- 
ing the Army-McCarthy hearings 
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notwithstanding; no confrontation 
of witnesses; and no fixed rules of 
evidence. These and other proce- 
dural questions are before the Jen- 
ner committee. 

More general objections to com- 
mittee investigations stand on 
broader ground, such as the fact 
that they are used for political pur- 
poses—it is one of the best ways 
known for a Congressman to get 
national publicity. Also, the inves- 
tigations are often conducted away 
from Washington and interrupt the 
legislative work. Finally, the touchy 
distinction with which we began 
still remains. Investigations by 
Congress are ex parte procedures 
and many complain that the in- 
quisitorial practice is opposed to 
democracy. 


Tus is an excellent time for re- 
viewing the question. Knowledge is 
necessary to Congress in order to 
legislate adequately. Yet, within 
the genius of our democracy, indi- 
vidual rights must be held to 
strongly. Both the Senate and the 
House have reviewed committee 
procedure during the Eighty-third 
Congress. From the helpful advice 
proposed, and from its own great 
experience, any apparent dichoto- 
mies will be resolved and, if neces- 
sary, new rules, both simpler and 
more exact, will be established. 












































Let's Buy Books for Christmas 


by Blanche Jennings Thompson 


‘Tue slogan for National Book 
Week this year was “Let’s Read,” 
which is good advice but doesn’t go 
far enough. Nearly everybody reads 
something, even if it is only news- 
paper headlines, picture digests, or 
comics. “Let’s Read Books” does 
not cover the ground, either, since a 
good many people do read whatever 
books are the current fad, whether 
it be uplift, psychiatry, sensational 
novels, or the currently popular do- 
it-yourself manuals. A more pre- 


cise slogan would be “Let’s Read 
Literature,” because it is literature 
that is missing from the current 
scene—creative, imaginative litera- 
ture that quickens the reader’s love 
of beauty and provokes meditation 
and reflective thinking. 

One has only to regard the con- 
temporary social scene to realize 
that in order to combat the rise in 
violence and crime, the decline of 
public morals, the low quality of 
entertainment, and the loss of effec- 








tive family life and discipline, it is 
necessary to surround children 
early in life with opposing influ- 
ences. It is important to fill their 
minds with good thoughts, to stimu- 
late their imagination and touch 
their emotions with fine and ideal- 
istic ideas instead of the sensational 
and the evil all too common in their 
environment today. They must 
learn in their homes the comfort 
and happiness to be enjoyed by a 
loving close-knit family leading a 
wholesome and natural family life, 
and they must learn from their par- 
ents the great joy and satisfaction 
to be derived from books and 
reading. 


F every Catholic home library 
there should be a well-stocked sec- 
tion of religious books. It is not 
always easy to find satisfactory 
books for children on _ religious 
themes, but this season offers sev- 
eral that can be recommended. 
Bible Children, by Pelagie Doane 
(Lippincott $2.75), tells in simple 
language the story of all the prin- 
cipal children mentioned in the 
Bible and contains many full page 
illustrations in rich color. The Boy 
Jesus by the same author, who is 
also the illustrator, is a simple and 
charming story of the childhood of 
Jesus, enriched by lovely drawings 
in soft, deep color (Oxford $3.00). 

A timely offering about the re- 
cently canonized Pope St. Pius X is 
Teri Martini’s The Fisherman's 
Ring (St. Anthony Guild Press 
$2.00), a good-looking book with 
interesting black and white illus- 
trations, many of them copied from 
old photographs, and text simple 
enough for grade school children. 
It is a selection of the Catholic Chil- 
dren’s Book Club. Dominic Savio, 
by Rev. Peter Lappin, S.D.B. (Bruce 


$2.75), another timely book in- 
tended especially for teen-agers, 
brings to mind a parallel between 
Don Bosco’s eighteenth - century 
work for neglected boys and that of 
our own modern Boys’ Town, 
founded by Father Flanagan. The 
illustrations comprise actual photo- 
graphs of places and events con- 
nected with St. Dominic Savio’s 
short and heroic life. 

Still another new saint is cele- 
brated in Teen-Ager’s Saint, the 
story of Maria Goretti, by Monsignor 
James Morelli (Grail Press $2.00). 
The text is more factual than inter- 
pretive, but the black and white 
illustrations by Gertrude Januszew- 
ski are imaginative and effective. 
The Grail Press is also offering a 
series of color books with excellent 
text by Mary Fabyan Windeatt. 
They include Our Lady of La 
Salette, Our Lady of Knock, and 
others, all priced at twenty-five 
cents. If I’d Been Born in Bethle- 
hem, by Joan Gale Thomas, is sure 
to be popular because of the success 
of her earlier books in this series. 
It is easy to read, attractive to look 
at, and easy on the pocketbook as 
well (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
$1.00). A bright and beautifully de- 
signed small book is Legends of 
Saints and Beasts, selected and illus- 
trated by Anne Marie Jauss, whose 
early training in design and decora- 





What publishers need, says Blanche Jen- 
nings Thompson, is a steady market for the 
classics, for fine, true books of adventure 
and achievement, for wholesome humour, 
and for brilliant imaginative literature. The 
time to develop such a market is in child- 
hood, and Christmas is a wonderful time to 
make the publishers happy while you wrap 
up a whole year’s happiness in gift books for 
the children. Dr. Thompson lectures on 
children’s literature at the University of 
Rochester and so speaks with an authori- 
tative voice. 
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tion shows in her distinguished 
book illustration. An easy-to-read 
book (Aladdin $2.00). 

Unusual in content and design is 
The Little Friends of Jesus, trans- 
lated from the French of Marcelle 
Auclair and adorned with rich 
stained glass designs by Mary Gehr. 
Each chapter is a short story or 
discussion based on the words or 
acts of Jesus (Regnery $2.00). 
Angel stories usually turn up 
around Christmas time, and this 
season’s “angel special” is The 
Angel in the Hayloft, by Katherine 
Niles. It seems most likely to ap- 
peal to little girls (Dutton $1.50). 
The popular Oscar Wilde story, 
The Selfish Giant, is being offered 
this year in a new and very attrac- 
tive dress. The illustrations by the 
versatile Mary Fidelis Todd are far 
superior to the story, which still 
seems a dubious mixture of religion 
and folklore (Kenedy $2.00). 


One of the most important books 
in any child’s library is his first 


book of nursery rhymes. If you are 
a grandparent or a godparent, a 
bachelor uncle or a maiden aunt, 
or just a plain loving parent who 
wants an especially beautiful gift 
for an especially cherished child 
(and are willing to pay a little more 
than usual to get it) then Mar- 
guerite de Angeli’s Book of Nursery 
and Mother Goose Rhymes is your 
book. It is large in size and com- 
prehensive in scope, as well as one 
of the loveliest to appear in recent 
years. Incidentally, your kinder- 
garten or first grade teacher friend 
would love it, too (Doubleday 
$5.00). If, however, by choice or 
compulsion, you'd rather settle for 
a little book of gay, amusing verses, 
ask for Me, written and charmingly 
illustrated by Inez Hogan (Dutton 
$2.00). 
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S ce the well deserved popularity 
of the television Ding Dong School 
continues, manufacturers and pub- 
lishers are cashing in on the pro- 
gram. Sometimes it seems that the 
beloved “Miss Frances” is being 
pushed too hard, and some of the 
many books now bearing her name 
suffer from  over-hasty_ editing. 
Nevertheless, each one is filled with 
excellent ideas for parents, who 
will welcome them gladly and un- 
critically. Miss Frances’ All-Day- 
Long Book, by Dr. Frances R. Hor- 
wich and Reinald Werrenrath, Jr., 
is ingenious and helpful and attrac- 
tively illustrated in color by Kath- 
erine Evans (Rand $2.50). Have 
Fun with Your Children, Dr. Hor- 
wich’s first book especially for 
parents, is valuable, covering nearly 
every phase of life, except religion, 
with sound and wise advice (Pren- 
tice $2.95). 

Many city mothers say that they 
never get “uptown” any more be- 
cause they do all their buying at 
the huge shopping centers now es- 
tablished in every suburban area. 
The children’s books most likely to 
be found there are the inexpensive 
lines of Golden, Wonder, and 
Treasure books. All of these books 
are a real boon to parents of limited 
income, but they shouldn’t be the 
only ones the children have. Buy 
with discrimination, moreover, 
avoiding “rewritten,” or “retold” 
versions of classics and books re- 
hashing comic strip stories, and do 
get uptown occasionally and browse 
through the book stores. Take the 
children, too. Golden reference 
books, by the way, run from $2.95 
to $5.00 for the encyclopedia, the 
illustrated dictionary, and the books 
on geography and natural history. 
Good buys in the $1.00 class are the 
Golden Picture Books: Words and 
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Numbers, and the Picture Diction- 
ary for beginning readers. Big 
Treasure books, like the new Big 
Book of Cars, are fine informational 
material for the whole family, and 
many of the twenty-five cent Won- 
der and Treasure books are excel- 
lent for supplementary reading. 


A RECENT development in picture 
books is the picture-reading book 
which places equal emphasis on 
attractive illustrations and easy 
text for beginning readers or small 
listeners. Two delightfully humor- 
ous examples of this type are Jane 
Thayer’s Where's Andy?,  illus- 
trated by Meg Wohlberg, and Jer- 
rold Beim’s Mister Boss with pic- 
tures by Tracy Sugarman (both 
Morrow $2.00). Norma Simon’s The 
Wet World would be improved by 
proper punctuation, but Jane Mil- 
ler’s imaginative and unusual pic- 
tures make it a delight anyway 
(Lippincott $2.00). Moving Day, 
by Helen Train Hilles, has fewer 
pictures, but the easy text has a 
special interest since every day is 
moving day for someone in this 
country of shifting population. 
Small Tim’s experience in this story 
would comfort many a youngster 
who faces the experience of being 
uprooted and moved to a new home 
(Lippincott $2.00). 


= “No Home without a Para- 


keet” seems to be the current slo- 
gan, Irma Simonton Black’s realis- 
tic little tale, Pete the Parakeet, 
will no doubt amuse the whole fam- 
ily although it is easy enough for 
small fry to read. It’s a good gift 
book for anyone who owns one of 
these clever little birds (Holiday 
$2.50). 

We have come to expect a new 
book by Berta and Elmer Hader as 
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sure as Christmas comes around, 
and this year’s offering, Wish on 
the Moon, is an especially lovely 
one, filled with the appealing little 
animals that the Haders draw so 
well (Macmillan $2.50). Quite an 
unusual and entertaining picture 
book is The Birthday, a merry tale 
with many pictures by Hans Fisher, 
a Swiss illustrator and printmaker 
whose work is growing in popular- 
ity in this country (Harcourt $3.00). 

Animals Everywhere is the latest 
book by another husband and wife 
team, Ingri and Edgar Parin 
d’Aulaire, whose lovely picture 
books are well established favor- 
ites. It is a handsome, richly col- 
ored picture book for pre-school or 
kindergarten-—or for any animal 
lover (Doubleday $2.00). You just 
can’t beat these family teams. 
There are Mary and Conrad Buff, 
for example. The latest addition to 
their list of really beautiful books 
is Hurry, Skurry, and Flurry, fea- 
turing three captivating baby squir- 
rels and their forest adventures 
through the seasons (Viking $2.75). 

While on the subject of animals, 
Anne Nolan Clark’s lovely and 
poetic Blue Canyon Horse is a de- 
light to ear and eye. She has lived 
much among Indians and loves In- 
dian children and horses. Her work 
is authentic therefore; and for this 
book she has the help of Allen 
Houser, a talented Indian artist 
whose pictures are just right 
(Viking $2.75). Marguerite Leslie’s 
Family Book of Dogs is both picture 
book and reference book. Alpha- 
betically arranged from Afghan 
Hound to Zwergschnauzer (obvi- 
ously no ordinary pooch) the dogs 
are accurately and entertainingly 
described by the author and excel- 
lently drawn in black and white by 
Lumen M. Winter (Coward $3.50), 
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THE CHILDREN OF FATIMA—The 
first account in English of the Blessed 
Mother’s appearances at Fatima. 144 
pages. $2.00 


THE CHILDREN OF LA SALETTE— 
Less well known is this appearance 
of Our Lady at La Salette in France 
in 1946. 188 pages. $2.50 


DAVID AND HIS SONGS—A story 
right out of the Bible of the Warrior 
King of God. 153 pages. $2.00 


LITTLE QUEEN—This is what her 
Dad called the Little Flower of Jesus, 
St. Therese of Lisieux. 228 pages. 

$2.00 


LITTLE SISTER—Blessed Imelda was 
a little girl who wanted to go to 
Holy Communion—and she did. 85 
pages. $1.50 


THE MAN ON FIRE—This is a thrill- 
ing account of the life of St. Paul 
the fiery Apostle. 193 pages. $2.50. 


GRAIL PUBLICATIONS e 


books for youth 


THE MEDAL—This is the true stor 
of the Miraculous Medal that 
many wear and of St. Cathering 
Laboure. 106 pages. 


MISSION FOR MARGARET—If yo 
make the Nine First Fridays yo 
will want to know how the devotio 
to the Sacred Heart began. 230 
pages. $3.00 


MY NAME IS THOMAS—A short, but 
interesting life of St. Thomas Aquinas 
for grade-school age. 88 pages. $1.25 


THE PARISH PRIEST OF ARS—The 
story of a boy who wanted to be a 
priest and who also became a Saint 
164 pages. $2.00 


OUR LADY’S SLAVE—St. Louis de 
Montfort had a special devotion to 
Our Lady which he calls “True De 
votion.” 201 pages. $2.50 


PENNIES FOR PAULINE—This is the 
woman who spread the idea of sav 
ing pennies for the Missions. 244 
pages. 


ROO 

















ICATIONS 


gift BOOKS 
for adults 


SAVE US A SEAT, TIMMY by Elsye 
Mahern. Delightful essays of fam- 
ily life. For Mothers and Dads. $2.00. 


A CITY ON A MOUNTAIN by Pascal 
P. Parente, S.T.D. An authentic ac- 
count of Padre Pio, stigmatic priest 
of Foggio, Italy. $2.50 


SKETCH ME BERTA HUMMEL by 
Sister Gonsalva Wiegand, O.S.F. The 
true story of Berta Hummel which 
all lovers of the Hummel art will 
want. $3.00 


THE JESTER’S PRAYER by Aimee 
Torriani. A tale of romance and 
knights and a princess in disguise. 


$2.50 


THE SCHOOL OF LOVE by Arch- 
bishop Alban Goodier, S.J. A fa- 
vorite spiritual book of essays on 
courage, pity, friendship, etc. $1.25 


OUR LADY SPEAKS by Bonnet-Doyle. 
A book explaining the meaning of 
Our Lady’s Litany. $3.00 


ookstore or 


23 ¢« ST. MEINRAD, 


i. to O?, 


COLOR BOOKS 
for little tots 
OUR LADY OF GUADALUPE, Mexico. 


OUR LADY OF THE MIRACULOUS 
MEDAL, France. 


OUR LADY OF LA SALETTE, France. 
OUR LADY OF LOURDES, France. 
OUR LADY OF PONTMAIN, France. 
OUR LADY OF PELLEVOISIN, France. 
OUR LADY OF KNOCK, Ireland. 
OUR LADY OF FATIMA, Portugal. 
OUR LADY OF BEAURAING, Belgium. 
OUR LADY OF BANNEUX, Belgium. 
SAINT MEINRAD, Switzerland. 


SAINT PIUS X, Rome. 


Each book contains 16 pictures to be 
colored by crayon or water color and 
16 pages of text. 25¢ a copy. 


INDIANA 
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Robert Lawson is a great lover of 
small animals. The Tough Winter 
is another Rabbit Hill story, and 
Mr. Lawson’s humorous text, as 
well as his lovely soft drawings, 
show a warm sympathy for the little 
folk of woods and fields who solve 
their problems of winter existence 
under the protection of kind St. 
Francis whose statue stands on the 
hill (Viking $3.00). 


Tue circus is a perennial favorite, 
and this season offers three good 
circus books. Betsy and the Circus 
Parade, by Carolyn Haywood, is a 
fine story of home relationships as 
well as an entertaining circus tale 
It brings back the popular little 
heroine of the other Betsy Books by 
the same author (Morrow $2.95). 
Teachers are always happy to greet 
a new collection by Phyllis R. Fen- 
ner. Her latest is Circus Parade 
and ex- 
citing stories about circus animals 
and performers, many of them by 
such well-known writers as Hugh 
Lofting and Noel Streatfeild. The 
black and white illustrations are 
effective (Knopf $3.00). Will and 
Nicholas, who won the Caldecott 
Award with their Finders Keepers, 
have a circus book, too, this year. 
Circus Ruckus is well named, since 
it is full of exciting action and color 
The text is simple and easy to read 
(Harcourt $2.75). 

Teachers always welcome good 
regional material for the social 
studies, and Lois Lenski, who is one 
of the most scholarly and depend- 
able artist-writers, has a new book 
in this category called Corn-Farm 
Boy. As usual it is based on Miss 
Lenski’s careful research and first- 
hand reporting, the scene this time 
being Iowa (Lippincott $3.00). 
Pierre of the Island, by Nicolete 


which comprises amusing 
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Meredith Stack, takes the young 
reader to Quebec and tells an inter- 
esting story of a young boy and 
some of his problems. This would 
be a useful book for intermediate 
grade reading tables. It has a good 
chapter on French-Canadian Christ- 
mas customs (Bruce $2.00). 


rr children are gang- 
minded. They love clubs and club- 
houses constructed of the most un- 
likely materials. The Red Barn 
Club, by Jean Bothwell, will just 
suit this group. It is a new Peter 
Holt story featuring Peter’s new 
club which includes all the neigh- 
borhood pets (Harcourt $3.00). 
Camping is another favorite occu- 
pation of the middle-agers. John’s 
Back Yard Camp tells a brisk little 
story of three children who, unable 
to go to summer camp with their 
friends, made themselves a camp 
in the back yard complete with an 
outdoor fireplace, totem pole, camp- 
fire, and Indian war dances with 
tom-toms. It’s easy reading too 
court $2.00). 

The do-it-yourself movement is 
old stuff to most children, who are 
introduced to many different crafts 
in school, but if any new ideas are 
needed, Rain or Shine, by Rita N. 
Oliver, is the right book. It is full 
of fascinating ideas for making all 
kinds of amusing things out of the 
simplest materials. Mothers and 
teachers will enjoy it particularly, 
since many of the suggested articles 
would sell like hot cakes at a church 
or school bazaar. Photographs and 
drawings supplement the text (Har- 
court $2.00). 

The great success of Mary Nor- 
ton’s The Borrowers last year has 
motivated the reissue of an earlier 
book by the same author, The Magic 
Bed-Knob or How to Become a 
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Witch in Ten Easy Lessons, while 
lacking that special something 
which The Borrowers had in such 
large measure, is nevertheless an 
unusual and amusing story en- 
livened by the imaginative drawings 
of Waldo Pierce, and in these days 
directions for turning oneself into 
a witch might easily prove valuable 
(Hyperion; distributed by Putnam 
$1.75). The Mysterious Leaf, by 
Richard Banks, has a decided qual- 
ity of magic, although it involves 
only three elderly professors, a 
sassafras girl, and a mysterious and 
very troublesome leaf. Again, it 
doesn’t come up to The Borrowers, 
but since Mr. Banks is a newspaper 
man who writes about colleges and 
knows all about professors it might 
be true (Harcourt $2.50). 

An unusual and charmingly told 
story is Rumer Godden’s Jmpunity 
Jane which describes the adven- 
tures of a tiny China doll which 
was owned and loved successively 
by four generations of children. 
Jane was a doll of character and 
had her own ideas about the world. 
The whole family will enjoy her 
(Viking $2.50). Another book that 
is something special in the field of 
imaginative writing is The Giant 
(Viking $2.75), written and enter- 
tainingly illustrated by William 
Péne DuBois. Children will love 
this tall tale about a giant who was 
really a little boy. 


Fox teen-agers, especially boys, 
there’s nothing like a good sports 
story, and for that purpose John R. 
Tunis’s newest basketball story, Go, 
Team, Go just fills the bill. It has 
the exciting plot and the breathless 
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climax that readers expect of Tunis 
and a good lesson in sportsmanship 
as well (Morrow $2.75). Another 
excellent basketball story is Tour- 
ney Team, by C. H. Frick, which 
carries a basketball team to a state 
championship while a good coach 
makes a man as well as a fine player 
out of a bad-tempered show-off 
(Harcourt $2.75). 

Mountain climbing has been the 
sport of the year, and adults as well 
as young people will enjoy The 
Epics of Everest, by Leonard Wib- 
berley, which describes all the at- 
tempts made throughout recorded 
history to climb Mount Everest, a 
feat finally accomplished only last 
year. A much easier way to do it is 
by reading Mr. Wibberley’s graphic 
description while sitting close to a 
nice warm radiator (Farrar $3.25). 
Teen-aged boys and girls will both 
thoroughly enjoy and profit from 
reading Rowan Farm, by Margot 
Benary-Isbert. It is a realistic and 
compassionate book relating some 
new adventures of the Lechow fam- 
ily originally introduced in The Ark, 
and their hopeful and courageous 
struggle to start life anew in post- 
war Germany (Harcourt $2.50). 


C annex need all kinds of litera- 
ture. They need good fiction and 
biography about people like them- 
selves who have had to solve prob- 
lems, conquer weakness, and resist 
temptation. They need stories of 
achievement in science, in industry, 
in the arts, in sports, and in re- 
ligion. They need much wholesome 
humor, and poetry that nourishes 
the spirit. By all means, let’s give 
books this Christmas. 





My Cousin Dirk 


by GRACE ELTON HEMINGWAY 


Tonos, with my first Christmas 
in Canada but a week away, | 
am happier than I ever thought it 
possible to be when at noon today 
I sat at the table with my husband, 
Hendrick Jentzen, a brooding, quiet 
sort of man. 

“We will have a lonely Christ- 
mas, Hendrick,” I said. 

“Ja!” Hendrick scooped up a 
forkful of food and carried it to his 
mouth. His jaws moved rhythmi- 


cally and slowly but in his eyes that 
glinted in my direction from be- 
neath his heavy brows I saw a roar- 


ing fire of meaning. Presently, 
from the way his Adam’s apple 
worked as he swallowed the food, 
I knew, that in his heart, Hendrick 
was as worried as I. 

“Peace on earth, good will to- 
ward men!” I said sarcastically. 
Then, naturally enough, I spoke of 
that last Christmas at home and 
the fun we had had even though in 
Holland so many things were differ- 
ent for our people. I rebuked my- 
self for bitterness in weighing such 
moments against present ones. I 
reached across the table and 
touched Hendrick’s hand. He had 
been so brave in Holland during the 
war. I couldn’t have him afraid 
now—afraid not for himself, but 
for me. “It is just that I find it 
difficult to capture the feel of Christ- 


mas,” I said. And it was so. I was 
missing the joy of last minute shop- 
ping, and the planning what to buy 
for this one and that, the joy of 
their surprise when they opened 
their parcels. The few presents | 
had to give had been mailed out 
weeks before and the time of their 
arrival in Holland was so uncertain 
as to give me no pleasure. 


ae said quietly, “But we 
are here in Canada. And we have 
each other.” His voice as he said it 
reminded me of that other time 
when, last January, with Hendrick 
and others of my countrymen I had 
run down the gangplank at Quebec. 
My wooden shoes clacking fearfully 
I had looked at Hendrick and, since 
I knew no English, said in my own 
tongue, “Home is a million miles 
away, Hendrick!” 

“Nie! This is home, Kirsten. 
Canada is strange now but in a few 
months time it will be as though we 
had lived here all our lives.” 





Grace (Mrs. Elton) Hemingway, lecturer 
and writer of short stories, poetry and ar- 
ticles for many magazines, is currently work- 
ing on her first novel. She is a member of 
the Catholic Women’s League, the Head of 
the Lake Historical Society, and she played 
a large part in the founding of the Parents’ 
Council for Retarded Children in her home 
town of Hamilton, Ontario. 
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W: went directly to a farm where 
employment had been promised us. 
There there was land, much land, 
bare then and frozen, but soon we 
promised each other the summer 
would come and with it the sun. 
Hendrick did the chores. I helped 
about the house content in the 
knowledge that when summer came 
I myself could learn to do useful 
tasks about the farm. The hope of 
some day owning our own land 
helped us through the long Cana- 
dian winter so much more cruelly 
cold than the ones at home. We 
liked the work but because the 
guilders were slow in coming au- 
tumn found us on the bus heading 
for the city. Ach, it was good, when 
at last Hendrick got a job, to see 
him content with his work and his 
wages. 

I thought of all this and as Hen- 
drick got up and put on his hat and 
coat I fussed about trying to send 
him off to work in a gay mood. “It 
is only that it seems difficult to cap- 
ture the feel of Christmas,” 1 said 
again apologetically. 


I stoop at the window watching as 
he made his way down the street 
and so to the factory two blocks 
away. My heart was as cold as the 
snow that settled on his coat and 
yet it burned within me with an 
anger as fierce as the north wind 
against which he battled, with head 
bent and shoulders hunched. On he 
went past men and women who hur- 
ried by without so much as passing 
the time of day. 

The snow, I noticed, had softened 
the hard cement of the pavement 
and lay in a thick blanket over the 
grass that had gone to sleep for the 
winter. Then, as I looked, it did 
pretty things to the bare trees and 
shrubs. Before night factory smoke 
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drifting from round about would 
despoil the fairyland. Even now a 
heavy truck loaded with Christmas 
trees moved along the road cutting 
deep dark holes in the snow. 

Although wreaths were appear- 
ing in windows on the far side of 
the street and doorways were be- 
ing festooned in green I felt lonely 
in an unfamiliar land. “Well,” I 
told myself, “in a few days it will 
all be over for another year. The 
wreaths will be taken down and 
packed away. The greenery will 
find its way to the dust bins. 
Hendrick and I will sit alone and 
drink our schnapps and Hendrick 
perhaps will wax reminiscent over 
frequent glasses of beer.” 


a I let the curtain fall into 
place and went back to my kitchen. 
From the radio came Christmas 
carols. “Peace on earth, good will 
toward men.” “But,” I told myself, 
“carol singing is good. So the peo- 
ples of the earth in singing the 
carols allow the words of the songs 
to say the things they themselves 
are unable to say.” 

As I filled the dishpan at the sink 
with water, scalding hot to my lik- 
ing, and swished the soap container 
through it until the,suds rose in a 
pleasing froth, my eyes took in the 
tulip bordered curtains that, stiffly 
starched and freshly ironed by my 
own hand that very morning, cov- 
ered the window. The sight of the 
tulips reminding me as they did of 
those that bordered our lawn in 
Holland, increased the feeling of 
futility that engulfed me. 

I had put my house in order, iron- 
ing, scrubbing and baking as all 
good housewives do at Christmas, 
and to what purpose? All the ex- 
cellent food I had labored over, the 
hard flat cakes called Klaasjer, 
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which I had made to resemble birds 
and beasts and little men, as is the 
custom in my country, and the cara- 
way seed cakes, which in Holland 
I would have offered so proudly to 
our friends, waited in tins on the 
shelf for friends who would never 
come. 

I wanted to rush out as I had 
done many Christmases past to tell 
of the lovely things that I had pre- 
pared. I wanted to shout out to my 
neighbors, “Come in and see. Come 
in and see what I have done. Come, 
bring your family and share our 
season’s feast.” But to whom would 
I go? On which door would I knock 
with a certainty that it would be 
opened to me. There was none that 
I could think of—unless—unless—— 
suddenly there flashed into my 
mind the picture of Mrs. Gray, a 
neighbor who in the heat of the 
summer, as I walked the dog down 
the length of the street had stopped 
in her work of sweeping the side- 
walk before her home long enough 
to listen when I, in halting English, 
said, “Beeg tree! Beeg! Beeg!” 
And it was a big tree, umbrella-like 
as it shaded the lawn. She had 
smiled and as she looked at the tow- 
ering strength of it had invited me 
to come some time to sit on the 
veranda in its shade, but I had not 
taken advantage of her offer. 


I REMEMBERED too that the woman, 
whom my milkman had said was 
a writer, was pretty, her pink house 
dress accenting the color in her 
cheeks, its white dots pointing up 
the white that feathered her other- 
wise brown hair. Her blue eyes 
were calm and she had a distinct 
poise that I liked and that, at home 
amid familiar surroundings, I had 
been accustomed to find in my 
friends. She was pleasant, remark- 
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ably so, I remembered, considering 
that she knew nothing about me 
except that I was a displaced per- 
son, who had come to upset the old 
traditions of the street. 

My eyes misted as I thought of 
the gay flitting from door to door 
that had gladdened my heart in Hol- 
land and my tears fell, hard and 
fast, wetting my print dress, as I 
realized the impossibility of going 
to this woman. “What does she 
care about the cakes you have 
baked?” I asked myself, “or the 
friends you wish you had to share 
them with you?” 

The only thing to do with the 
ache in my heart was to offer it up 
as a gift to the Christ Child. Per- 
haps seeing it there He would see 
to it that Hendrick and I spent a 
happy Christmas. In my country 
one tried at the Christmas season 
to lighten the burden for a neigh- 
bor, or perhaps help make a dream 
come true. But there was no neigh- 
bor on this street who needed help 
of me. Or so I told myself. 


| when the last dish was 
washed and dried and put in its 
place in the red lined dish closet, 
the insistent ringing of the tele- 
phone called me to the parlor. I 
lifted the receiver and said hesi- 
tantly, “Hello!” 

“Hello, Kirsten!” a man’s voice 
answered. And then when he told 
me who he was, I shouted for joy. 
“Dirk! Oh, Dirk! Is it really you? 
How did you find us?” He said that 
he had been trying for months to 
locate us. “No matter!” I exclaimed. 
“No matter! You are here. You are 
here! Just wait until I tell Hen- 
drick.” My heart danced with joy. 
Now we should have a friend to sit 
at our table. And more than a 
friend—a relative, a cousin on my 














mother’s side. I said good-by, 
cradled the receiver and flew about 
my work. 


Now that my cousin was here I 
had news worthy of the sharing, 
and knowing its worth my feeling 
of importance increased. I was in 
Canada, that wonderful country of 
opportunity. I would share my 
happiness with a neighbor. Grab- 
bing my coat from its hook in the 
hall closet I threw it about my 
shoulders. Hastily I knotted a 
scarf about my head. “No, Pug,” I 
said, “you can’t come!” But Pug 
throwing caution to the wind pad- 
ded along at my heels. I hadn’t the 
heart to send him back to the 
kitchen. “Go then!” I said smack- 
ing him hard as I opened the front 
door and sent him scuttling down 
the steps to land on his nose in the 
snow. He got up pawing at his nose 
as he shook himself fiercely. I 
threw back my head and laughed, 
loud and long. I was still laughing 
as I climbed the steps to Mrs. Gray’s 
home. 

My laugh dwindled away, how- 
ever, as I pulled on the heavy 
knocker and heard a bell sound 
within the house. I had news. Ja. 
I had news. But would Mrs. Gray 
want to hear it? Of what possible 
interest to her could the coming to 
my home of a cousin from across 
the border be? I tried not to think 
about it as I heard someone come 
down the stairs and along the hall 
to the door. The door opened and | 
recognized Mrs. Gray, my neighbor 
of the summer, but now her hair 
was soft about her face and she had 
on a blue silk dress that somehow 
bespoke important doings ahead. I 
saw a sharp line of perplexity draw 
her brows together for a moment. 


Then she said, “Come in! 
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Leavins Pug, much against his 
will, on the veranda I followed Mrs. 
Gray along a carpeted hall to the 
green and gold parlor. She directed 
me to a chair to the right of the 
mantle across which eight reindeer, 
Santa Claus driven, raced pulling 
behind them a miniature sleigh 
piled high with miniature parcels. 
As my knees bent and I sat down, 
perching precariously on the chair’s 
edge, my hostess took a chair to my 
left near the window. As we faced 
ach other across the wide expanse 
of room, which was warm and 
sweet-smelling from pine boughs 
scattered here and there, I could 
hear Pug pawing at the door. I only 
hoped that he would draw in his 
claws so that no damage would be 
done. Before my neighbor became 
too aware of what he was doing I 
spoke of Christmas, unburdening, 
as I did so, my pent up loneliness. 
Speaking of my despair at having 
no friend to share our feast I told 
her of the telephone call and said at 
last, “But now my cousin come. He 
fine man. He stay!” 


Wares Mrs. Gray’s eyes wandered 
to the clock ticking away in grand- 
fatherly elegance in a corner of the 
room I was reminded again that the 
clothes she was wearing bespoke 
the coming of a guest or some 
equally important event. I made my 
voice as casual as possible and 
asked, “Are you expecting some- 
one?” She said “No!” sharply, 
surely, as if there was more to be 
said but not at the moment. 

Was she thinking of some way to 
get rid of me, I wondered. If so 
why didn’t she come right out and 
tell me I was a bore and a hin- 
drance to her plans for the after- 
noon. That is if she had plans. | 
made no move to go. In fact now 
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that my mission was accomplished 
and I had told her my good news | 
lost all initiative. My knees, when I 
thought of rising and leaving, trem- 
bled beneath my skirt. My heart 
beat a tattoo against my chest. My 
cheeks burned. My hands were 
cold. And all the while Pug voiced 
his indignation in the only way he 
knew by slapping the door with his 
paw. 

Mrs. Gray got up and crossing the 
room opened the door. “Such a 
racket,” she said to Pug, but not 
unkindly. Then, “Come in! Come 
in! Isn’t that what you want?” 
She gave Pug a rub behind the ears 
as he accepted her invitation. He 
responded to the gesture of affec- 
tion by squirming free and licking 
her hand. 

“Bad dog! Bad dog!” 
when he came to my side. 

“Oh, that’s all right! Dogs are 
like that! We had one, but after 
my son went overseas he pined so 
that he became ill and died. We 
haven't bought another one to re- 
place him.” 

I knew what she meant. My 
mother’s only son had not come 
back from the war and his dog too 
had pined away. I found myself 
telling her this. I also told her why 
we had come to Canada and what 
we had hoped to find here. 

“And did you find what you ex- 
pected?” 

Instead of bridling at her effort 
to draw me out, I found myself 
saying, “Canada is a fine country, 
but it will take time for us to make 
a place for ourselves. We are like, 
what you call, pioneers. Every- 
thing is so new, so strange. As 
we begin all over again we come 
to know the value of good neigh- 
bors.” 

My tongue loosened, I told her all 


I scolded 
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sorts of funny pranks played on me 
by my brother in the long ago. In 
turn she reminisced about her in- 
terest in story writing. She started 
to tell me something about an im- 
portant lecture being given in the 
city on the subject that very after- 
noon, but she paused, evidently re- 
membering, or so I thought, that I 
belonged to the humble people and 
so would not appreciate what she 
was attempting to tell me. Telling 
myself how very wrong she was I 
decided then and there that in the 
year ahead I would do something 
about learning to speak English 
well so that in expressing my 
thoughts I might be understood by 
those with whom I came in con- 
tact. 

Excusing herself my hostess went 
to the kitchen where soon the sound 
of running water and the clink of 
china told me that tea was being 


prepared for me—me—an immi- 
grant—lI couldn’t believe it! But it 


was true. Mrs. Gray carried in the 
tea tray and put it on a low table 
before the fire. As she served me 
and my fingers touched the saucer I 
knew that I held in my hand her 
very best china. The spoon I used 
to stir the sugar in the cup was 
heavy in my hand—heavy as only 


sterling silver can be heavy. The 
cakes she offered were daintily 
small and cut in the shape of 


Christmas trees and wreaths. They 
looked very festive but quite dif- 
ferent from mine. My nervousness 
left me. This woman, this neigh- 
bor of whom I had been afraid was, 


despite my broken English, my 
work-worn hands and outmoded 


clothes, treating me as an equal. 
And yet I had said nothing that 
could make her know that in my 


own country, before the war, I too 
had been used to gentle living. Pug 
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lay stretched out at my feet, seem- 
ingly asleep, but ever alert to the 
olfering of a morsel of cake by his 
new-found friend. It was four- 
thirty when I got up to leave. 


Sus as I tied my kerchief about 
my head the doorbell rang and when 
Mrs. Gray opened the door a cyclone 
in the form of a woman rushed in. 
“My dear,” a high voice said, “you 
missed a perfect meeting.” Then 
seeing me she stopped dead in her 
tracks, her mouth opened and she 
fairly spat out the words, “Excuse 
me. I didn’t know you had a guest.” 

“This is Mrs. Jentzen, my neigh- 
bor,” Mrs. Gray said. “She dropped 
in this afternoon and I asked her to 
stay to tea. Do sit down, May, and 
I'll pour you a cup.” 

“I wondered why you didn’t come 
to the meeting,” May said, and even 
as she said it I noticed Mrs. Gray 
trying to forestall her. 

“You were going out?” I cried on 
the verge of tears. “Oh, why didn’t 
you tell me!” 

“It wasn’t important,” Mrs. Gray 
said. 


“It wasn’t important?” May’s 
voice was strident. “Why you 


missed the opportunity of a life- 
time. Dr. Lindstrom was splendid. 
Just splendid! And you wanted to 
meet him. You said he might be 
able to help you in placing your 
work.” Her eyes said, “You missed 
meeting him to entertain a woman 
who can do nothing for you.” 
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“Did you meet him?” Mrs. Gray 
asked quietly. Too quietly. 

May shook her head. “No! Some- 
thing went wrong. I was furious. 
Just furious. But of course there 
is an explanation. There must be. 
Tom will tell me all about it to- 
night.” 

I walked over to my hostess and 
put my hand timidly on her arm. 
“You stayed at home because of 
me,” I said. “I’m truly sorry!” 

“Don’t be sorry,” she said, “I’m 
glad you came. I do hope you will 
come to see me again, and soon.” 

By this time we had left the liv- 
ing room and as I said good-by to 
my hostess at the door I leaned for- 
ward impulsively and invited her to 
come to my house that evening. 
“Dr. Lindstrom will be there,” I 
| said. “He is the cousin about 
whom I spoke.” 

As I left the house and hurried 
back along the street, Pug at heel, 
the world was filled with majestic 
beauty. The tumbling, rollicking 
snowflakes falling about me re- 
flected my own happy mood. 


Toment Mrs. Gray and her hus- 
band came over to visit us. They 
have just left. My cousin Dirk, who 
is spending the week with us, is 
talking with Hendrick in the par- 
lor. I am in the kitchen washing 
the dishes. With Christmas just a 
week away I am happier than at 
noon I expected to be. Ach, it is 
good to be neighborly. 

















“T Serve the Pope” 


by Sister Julie Garner, O.P. 


r 
Tue Swiss Guard of the Vatican is 
a familiar figure in Europe and 
America: erect and handsome (only 
tall Swiss between the ages of eight- 
een and twenty-five are eligible), 
wearing the most colorful uniform 
to be seen anywhere today, that 
masterly combination of blue, red, 
and yellow designed by Michel- 
angelo, the Swiss halberdier is in 
the minds of most people a symbol 
of the magnificence of the Vatican. 
Actually, the youngest recruit of 
the Swiss Guard (whose potential 
strength is 133 members) might 
well be taken as a symbol of the 
power of the Vatican and, though 
they are an armed Guard ready to 
defend the person of the Pope at 
the risk of their own lives (a monu- 
ment in the Vatican commemorates 
the death of 147 Swiss Guards who 
died May 6, 1527, in heroic defense 
of Pope Clement VII), it is spiritual 
power which they symbolize. 














A new idea of the service of the 
Swiss Guard is being popularized in 
this country through the lectures of 
a former Captain of the Guard, An- 
ton J. Gahlinger, who is continuing 
on a spiritual level the service of 
the Pope to which he gave six years 
of his youth (as recruit and sol- 
dier, 1939-41, as Captain-Instructor, 
1946-49). 


I, past centuries, when the Pope 
was a temporal sovereign as well as 
spiritual Father of Christendom, he 
needed soldiers. In 1505, Julius II, 
because of the military fame of the 
Swiss, formed the Guard of 200 
members, to act as his personal 
bodyguard. Ever since, Swiss Cath- 
olics have been proud of their 
unique privilege. In some cantons, 
it is a tradition for the young men 
who can qualify to serve as the 
Pope’s Guards, afier they have com- 
pleted Swiss military basic training. 
Formerly the Guard defended the 
Pope with swords and halberds; 
now they are also equipped with 
modern arms. 

Captain Gahlinger recalls an in- 
teresting anecdote told of Pius X. 
When St. Pius X heard that the 
Guard had a cannon that would 
shoot, he said to the Commander, 
“You must put the cannon in the 
deepest cellar; the Vatican will not 
be defended with cannon!” This 
characteristic revelation of the 
spirit of Pius X may be seen in the 
attitude of Captain Gahlinger, who 
holds that today, when the Holy 
Father is attacked not with arms 
but by the forces of unbelief, the 
Swiss Guard, wherever he is, must 
defend with the sword of truth the 
Holy Father, in whose household he 
has served. Intimately associated as 
he has been with the daily routine 
of the Vatican and with the personal 


life of the Father of Christendom, 
the Swiss Guard should be a focus 
from which the truth of the Vatican 
will radiate throughout the world. 

To interest his audiences, Captain 
Gahlinger depends less on his strik- 
ing uniform and more on the de- 
termination to communicate truth, 
using modern techniques of propa- 
ganda to continue the service of the 
Holy Father which he found so in- 
spiring at the age of nineteen. It is 
militant rather than military service 
to which he is devoting the strength 
of his manhood. 


a of six children, Knight of 
St. Gregory, Captain Gahlinger is by 
turns a farmer, a cheese-maker, a 
brilliantly successful lecturer, a 
student of Japanese, a humanist 
familiar with Goethe, Schiller, Cal- 
deron, Shakespeare, Dante, Chester- 
ton, a student of political science. 
He has given more than a thousand 
lectures on the Vatican, most of 
them under the title “I Served the 
Pope”; master of six languages, 
Captain Gahlinger has spoken in 
several European countries, in 
Ecuador and Colombia, and in the 
United States, from California to 
Washington, D. C. Yet, this year, 
he regarded as one of his most seri- 
ous obligations the personal instruc- 
tion of his little daughter, Maria, 
who was to receive her First Holy 
Communion. 





It is possible now for us here in America to 
see and hear a real Swiss Vatican Guard in 
the person of a former Captain of the Guard, 
Anton J. Gahlinger. Captain Gahlinger, at 
present living in Michigan, by his lectures 
is continuing on a spiritual level, says 
Sister Julie Garner, O.P., M.A. (Oxon.), the 
service of the Pope to which he gave six 
years of his youth. Sister Julie is a Professor 
in the English Department, Rosary College, 
River Forest, Ill. 
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Perhaps through his service in 
the halls and salons of the Vatican, 
he has been touched by the spirit 
of the new saini, Pius X: he has the 
same rare combination of unusual 
abilities, simple faith, and capacity 
for hard work. He himself would 
declare that it is the sanctity of 
Pius XII which has set his heart on 
fire; he thinks that one day he may 
lecture under the title, “I Served a 
Saint.” 

It is his aim to bring the Holy 
Father closer to people and people 
closer to the Holy Father; but he is 
not too busy to teach Maria and 
Peter, Anton, Margaret, and Ger- 
trude. “The little Gahlingers in the 
north of Swissconsin,” he wrote re- 
cently, “didn’t allow their Daddy to 
write letters during Easter time. He 
was too long a time on his tour any- 
way; now he has to tell stories, buy 
ice cream, walk around with the 
whole bunch of little Swiss, answer 
questions, and become a_ child 
again.” He adds that “Paul, the 
American in the Gahlinger family, 
begins to formulate a few syllables. 
We don’t know if it is some kind of 
yodel or some unknown Indian dia- 
lect——at least it sounds, and some- 
times very loud.” 

The announcement of Paul’s 
birth last August is very character- 
istic of the spirit of the new Swiss 
Guard: “With great pleasure we an- 
nounce to you that God presented 
us with another little ‘Swiss Guard’; 
his name is Paul Maria James, born 
on August 5, 1953, at St. Mary’s 
Hospital, Green Bay, Wisconsin. He 
is the first American citizen of our 
family. The grateful and happy par- 
ents, Margrit and Anton Gahlinger.” 
Mrs. Gahlinger, also German-Swiss, 
is eminently equipped in spirit, 
faith and competence to be the 
mother of a family of Swiss Guards. 
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Carram GAHLINGER (who used to 
read Dante while waiting for guard 
duty in the Vatican) has just bought 
a farm in Dowagiac, Michigan. Son 
of a German-Swiss farmer of the 
Canton St. Gallen (in northeast 
Switzerland), Anton Gahlinger as- 
pired at the age of six to become a 
Swiss Guard of the Vatican. He re- 
calls that one November evening he 
had kept an unexpectedly long vigil 
at the bier of his parish priest and 
that a kindly Franciscan offered to 
walk home with the sleepy little 
boy. On the way, the priest spoke 
of how fine it was to be a Swiss 
Guard, and the small Anton caught 
the inspiration. 

He received a Catholic primary 
education in his native place, Ober- 
biiren, and went on from there to 
the Klosterschule at St. Gallen, di- 
rected by the monks of the famous 
Abbey, Einsiedeln. Taking his first 
vacation, after military basic train- 
ing, at the age of nineteen, he no- 
ticed that there was a special round 
trip to Rome. As soon as he saw the 
Vatican, he made his application to 
the Captain of the Guard. He easily 
fulfilled all the requirements: a 
Swiss citizen, a practicing Catholic 
of excellent reputation and honor- 
able family, with physical and men- 
tal health, standing five feet eleven 
inches in stocking feet, unemployed, 
unmarried. Yet Anton Gahlinger 
was discouraged by the Recruiting 
Officer, perhaps to test the serious- 
ness of his purpose. He went home 
disappointed, but within a few 
months, he was summoned to Rome 
and began his training. 


‘Tee Guards are accommodated in 
the Vatican (one reason for the re- 


strictions against marriage), the 
round of exercises and duties begin- 
ning each day with Mass, said by 











their own Chaplain which, though 
not obligatory, is attended by the 
majority. It is the responsibility of 
the Guards to perform sentry du- 
ties, day and night, at five gates of 
the Vatican, to take guard duty in 
the Halls of Audience and to act as 
military escort for distinguished 
visitors. 

Perhaps nothing indicates more 
significantly the influence on the 
Guard himself of the service in the 
Vatican than the Fioretti, as Cap- 
tain Gahlinger calls them, the “little 
flowers” of his daily experience so 
expressive of the charity of Pope 
Pius XII. During the years of his 
service, he escorted many famous 
visitors, sovereigns and diplomats, 
including the King and Queen of 
Italy, the Shah of Persia, von Rib- 
bentrop, Matsuoka, and Myron Tay- 
lor. He found more interesting the 
little peasant who, in a general au- 
dience, wriggled close enough to 
the Holy Father to ask him to hear 
his confession. It was a touching 
spectacle to see Pius XII take the 
small penitent to a corner of the 
audience chamber to serve him as a 
simple pastor. 


Ovce, when Captain Gahlinger was 
on guard duty, a weeping mother 
with three children was admitted to 
audience. She carried her infant in 
her arms and, unable to speak for 
her tears, held out to the Holy 
Father the official message which 
notified her of the death in battle of 
her husband. Pius XII did not speak 
immediately; instead, he took the 
child from her arms. Recognizing 
his fatherliness, a little boy who had 
been clinging to his mother, drew 
near where the Holy Father sat and 
began to trace with his finger the 
carved angel-form which_ termi- 
nated the arm of the chair. Finally 
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putting his finger in the rounded 
mouth of the angel, he looked at the 
Pope and laughed. A timid little 
sister approached on the other side 
and the Holy Father talked to the 
children joining his laughter to 
theirs. Only then did he turn to the 
mother. He spoke with her at 
length. And when she left, she was 
walking tranquilly, the Father of 
Christendom had strengthened her 
motherhood; he had given her secu- 
rity and peace. 

Such stories of Pope Pius XII 
Captain Gahlinger wishes to tell all 
over the world. Where Petrus is, 
there is the Church, and where the 
Church is, there is Christ. Such a 
message he dared to bring to a 
brothel in a South American city, 
when he was told that no priest 
could ever reach the unfortunate 
women. In that unlikely place, he 
was listened to by women who were 
moved to tears at the thought that 
the Holy Father was really their 
father. 


Ix his world-mission apostolate, 
Gahlinger has been inspired by the 
ideas of a Belgian Dominican, Pére 
Felix Morlion, founder of a new 
Roman institution, “Pro Deo,” an 
international University of Social 
Studies, where besides philosophy 
and the arts, the students follow 
courses in journalism, cinema tech- 
niques, political philosophy and 
current economic problems. Of this 
experimental university, not yet 
ten years old, with a registration 
of 1,000 students from all over 
the world, Captain Gahlinger is an 
alumnus in whom the ideals of the 
founder have fructified; with his 
Swiss military training and experi- 
ence and his service in the Vatican, 
he is uniquely prepared for the 
“Operations” as he calls his lecture 
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tours undertaken as a continued 
service of the Holy Father. “Opera- 
tion Columbus” was completed in 
South America in 1951. In the past 
two years he has completed in this 
country “Operation Julie” (under 
the patronage of Blessed Julie Bil- 
liart, Foundress of Notre Dame de 
Namur), “Operation Cabrini,” “Op- 
eration Marquette,” “Operation Te 
Deum,” “Operation John Carroll.” 
“Operation Pius X” began in Sep- 
tember of this year. 

A world-mission may be expected 
of one who is the inheritor of an- 
cient Catholic culture by his birth 
and education in a Canton which 
traces its name back to the hermi- 
tage of St. Gall, an Irish missionary 
in northern Europe. Around his 
poor cell and his grave nearby, in 
the early seventh century, devotion 
to the hermit who had lived and 


preached the truth of Christ flour- 
ished and was signalized by mir- 


acles. 
The Abbey of St. Gall, first built 
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by his disciples, became in the 
eighth and ninth centuries one of 
the most famous centers of learn- 
ing in Europe. Its library has been 
famous since the early Middle Ages, 
and one of the most enduring serv- 
ices of the St. Gall monks to Euro- 
pean culture was their transcribing 
and illuminating of ancient manu- 
scripts. St. Gall’s has been called an 
“academy of scholars, poets, artists, 
musicians.” The reproduction in 
facsimile of the Irish manuscripts 
of St. Gall is a very recent event in 
the history of scholarship. 

Enriched by his experience in the 
Vatican, heir to its art, liturgy, and 
its daily routine of ennobling serv- 
ice, this twentieth century Swiss 
Guard has been made ready by his 
training in a “futurist” University 
for a new phase of service to the 
Holy Father; he hopes to reveal to 
all the nations the beauty of the 
countenance of truth as it is re- 
flected in the charity of the Vicar 
of Christ. 





‘From My Window 
in Fleet Street 
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BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


Nox long ago, the world’s press (which normally takes so very superficial 
an interest in the work of the Catholic Church) professed itself horrified 
by the news that the Pope was bringing to an end the experiment of the 
priest-workers. Well-known writers, whose last idea was ever to become 
workers themselves, gravely deplored the idea that priests should no longer 
be workers. They did not stop to consider, as the Church had been doing, 
whether the high office and duties of a priest were, after all, really com- 
patible with the essentially lay, but also very Christ-like vocation of 
manual work performed at regular times and within the politico-social 
tie-up of modern Trade-Unionism. It had not occurred to them that the 
Church had in fact experimented with a truly revolutionary concept. They 
gave no credit to the Church for realizing that after some years of experi- 
ence the experiment in that form just did not work. Instead, they said, 
here was another sign of the reactionary forces within Catholicism; no 
more would be heard of the priest-workers. 

But the Church does not work in those terms at all. If the Church 
undertook the experiment of the priest-workers, it was because she real- 
ized the absolute apostolic necessity of something like this if, in certain 
parts of the world, the mass of the workers were ever to be Christianized 
again. Of one thing, therefore, one could be assured; and it was that the 
Church would keep on experimenting with the idea of a priest-carried 
living sacramental Christianity within a milieu otherwise virtually ex- 
cluded from Christ. And we have not had long to wait to see the Church’s 
plan being further evolved. 


Tue news has recently been given to the world in the form of the new 
priest-worker community in an industrial district in Lyons, France. And 
there the Church has answered her critics by having recourse to a bishop 
worker—or very nearly! Two priests and two lay-brothers, under Bishop 
Ancel, Auxiliary to Cardinal Gerlier, will live together in community. The 
lay-brothers will be full-time workers; the priests will be part-time 
workers; and the Bishop will be a worker, too, in some craft suited to his 
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responsibilities of governing and 
administering the little community. 

In this experiment, the appall- 
ingly difficult vocation of the lone 
priest-worker will be replaced by 
community and order; and it will 
have to be seen how far this system 
will satisfactorily serve the special 
needs of this modern apostolate, for 
the idea is in fact purely experi- 
mental. 

Less well-known and understood, 
however, is something more funda- 
mental and far-reaching, namely 
the new law which has been estab- 
lished by the Pope to govern all 
future experiments in France in 
new types of apostolate to the de- 
Christianized working people. A 
study of this law will amply serve 
to show that the old proverb of 
reculer pour mieux sauter applies 
very literally to the story of this 
apostolate which so moved the 
world when it seemed that Rome 
was putting an end to it. 


— new law is embodied in the 
Apostolic Constitution, Omn ium 


Ecclesiarum for the Mission de 
France. This law recalls the nature 
of the problem which is, in fact, 
“the abandonment of nearly all 
Christian observances and morals 
on the part of those who gain their 
living in factories, workshops and 
in the fields.” But the statute does 
not talk in terms of the “class” word 
“workers,” but of the beautiful 
Christian word “the poor.” The 
poor of today demand a “quasi- 
missionary” apostolate. As such, 
this particular apostolate (which 
may well be extended far beyond 
the boundaries of France) is inte- 
grated solidly within the whole of 
the Church’s normal apostolate, and 
differs from it only insofar as spe- 
cial conditions demand special 
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training, special approach, special 
organization. It will be noted that 
this integration, so far from dimin- 
ishing the importance of the priest- 
worker vocation, suggests that the 
lessons learned in that vocation will 
have to be more widely applied to 
the general apostolate of modern 
times. 

To the different varieties of new 
apostolates to the de-Christianized 
masses, of which the apostolate of 
the former priest-workers was only 
one, will now succeed a_ single 
juridically established ecclesiastical 
authority. This authority will be 
episcopal—a bishop in his own dio- 
cese, whose territorial boundaries 
are the boundaries of the parish of 
Pontigny, some sixty miles south 
of Paris, within which stands the 
restored ancient abbey, the second 
daughter of Citeau, and the nursery 
of many saints. The technical term 
for this kind of technical diocese, 
with a diocesan authority but a spe- 
cial mission, is a prelature nullius. 
The special mission in this case is 
simply a body of priests with a spe- 
cial missionary training in their 
own seminary under their own 
bishop and, through him, put at the 
disposition of the special apostolic 
needs of the bishops of France. 

In practice, the Constitution will 
be applied in the following way. 





Michael de la Bedoyere here describes the 
recently published Apostolic Constitution, 
Omnium Ecclesiarum, by which the Holy 
Father sets up a new apostolate to succeed 
that of the priest-workers in France. This 
association will function under a single 
juridically established ecclesiastical author- 
ity and its members will live in community. 
Although at the start the new regulations 
will apply only to France, Mr. de la Bedoyere 
sees the possibility of their application far 
beyond its boundaries in taking care of the 
ever-developing work of the Church in the 
modern world. 
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The Pope himself will nominate the 
prelate governing the Mission from 
among the French bishops. This 
bishop will appoint, but only with 
the authority and permission of the 
Holy See, a vicar-general, possess- 
ing all powers that a bishop can 
delegate, and this vicar-general will 
be the acting superior of the Mis- 
sion. When this diocese becomes 
sede vacante, the senior bishop of 
the Episcopal Commission set over 
the work will, in effect, become 
vicar-capitular, as a senior canon in 
most countries become vicar-capitu- 
lar while the diocesan see is vacant. 


Waar of the work of the priests 
trained in this unique Mission? 
This work is referred to in the Con- 
stitution as “the approved methods 
of apostolate .. . more difficult and 
more varied enterprises in closer 
touch with the customs of modern 
life and the needs of the times... 
and any other function.” The Mis- 
sion will be at the service of the 
diocesan bishops to undertake such 
apostolic and pastoral work as any 
of these bishops may need and ap- 
prove. The priests, working in dif- 
ferent dioceses, will be subject to 
the diocesan bishop in their actual 
apostolic work, but subject to Pon- 
tigny for their own community life, 
studies, rules and the like. 

It is clear that, apart from the 
uniqueness of the whole arrange- 
ment to which great care and study 
have been given and the solemnity 
and importance of an Apostolic 
Constitution for establishing this 
new missionary concept, the ar- 
rangements have certain peculiari- 
ties that may throw light on its 
future possibilities. 

The very close relationship with 
the Holy See, together with the easy 
adaptation to the episcopal needs of 
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the country, strongly suggests that 
the Holy See is envisaging some- 
thing that can easily be widely ap- 
plied throughout the Church. In- 
deed, would all this legal apparatus 
have been necessary if it had only 
been a question of carrying on with 
the French priest-worker experi- 
ment? 

It looks very much as though the 
Holy See, instead of bringing to an 
end the conceptions of the great 
Cardinal Verdier, because of diffi- 
culties in its first stage, wished to 
profit by mistakes as well as suc- 
cesses so that the whole Church in 
course of time could benefit from 
this historic trial-run. 

Those who would view the close 
relationship with the Holy See as 
nothing but a measure of precau- 
tion have little imagination about 
the character and outlook of the 
present Pontiff. In Italy itself, far- 
seeing Cardinals, like Archbishop 
Lerearo, of Communist Bologna, 
have shown clearly enough the need 
for pastoral methods geared to new 
and unprecedented conditions. And 
in other nominally Catholic coun- 
tries indifference has spread so far 
that it is hard to see how the nor- 
mal diocesan-parochial system can 
successfully cope with established 
paganism and steady or growing 
leakage figures. The value of so in- 
genious, adaptable, and yet well- 
secured, juridical organization be- 
hind fresh experiments is evident. 


IL. is clear also that the rather un- 
defined description of the type of 
apostolate involved allows for very 
great, indeed almost infinite types 
of pastoral work and priestly train- 


ing for it. If the Constitution is 
applied in different countries, the 
Church will have immense pastoral 
flexibility, with the present normal 
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hierarchical pastoral structure, and 
yet will always be working under 
the immediate central authority of 
the Pope who will appoint the gov- 
erning prelate in each country and 
approve of the acting superior who 
will be that prelate’s vicar-general. 


Turse wider applications which 
suggest themselves so_ strongly 
when this Apostolic Constitution 
for France is studied are at present 
speculations. But there is no doubt 
that this new type of authority, 
reminiscent for example of the posi- 
tion and authority of army bishops 
in relation to the very special work 
of military and naval chaplains, 
does provide a solution to two eccle- 
siastical problems of our time. 

The first one we have noted, 
namely, the need for fresh pastoral 
methods that require a_ special 
training and a field of application 
that is wider than individual dio- 
ceses, and yet that are not neces- 
sarily always suited to the work of 
religious orders. 

The second is really a wider ap- 
plication of the first. However un- 
fortunate many aspects of modern 
nationalism may be, it is only too 
obviously a reality. Yet the neces- 
sary division of the Church into 
dioceses makes the national repre- 
sentation of Catholicism in any one 
country awkward and even difficult. 
Today in a country like Great Brit- 
ain, it is only through a kind of 
convenient courtesy that the Catho- 
lic Church has a national spokes- 
man, namely the Cardinal of West- 
minster who is, officially, the 
“chairman” of the hierarchy when 
it meets. In France and America 
different arrangements are made in 
order to meet the same need. 

Perhaps at the highest level that 
is all that is needed, but at lower 
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levels there is often the difficulty 
of nationally planning the work of 
the various Catholic social and other 
organizations which are juridically 
established by the authority of 
diocesan bishops. Where such work 
that one could roughly label “Cath- 
olic Action” is closely limited in its 
scope, the diocesan system is satis- 
factory, but we may perhaps en- 
visage in years to come an ever 
greater development of Catholic lay 
action of increasing national impor- 
tance, both in pastoral assistance 
and in more temporal affairs. 
Would diocesan authority, loosely 
bound together nationally, suffice 
to take care of this developing as- 
pect of the Church’s work in the 
modern world? The question can 
at least be legitimately asked. Yet 
the authority of the diocesan bishop 
is basic to the Church; the bishop 
is the successor of the apostles. 
Each diocese is a Church within the 
Church, and was so called in earlier 
days. 


Re may be, therefore, that in the 
Apostolic Constitution Omnium Ec- 
clesiarum we have the precedent in 
our time for the type of ecclesiasti- 
eal jurisdiction which can harmo- 
nize the essential diocesan organiza- 
tion of the Church with the national 
requirements of the Church in a 
world where the nation is the obvi- 
ous unit in the eyes of the world 
generally and even in the eyes of 
most Catholics themselves. Here 
the Papal authority, directly ap- 
plied, can nationally link special 
enterprises and special work, and 
yet do this in perfect harmony with 
the pastoral authority and rights of 
sach bishop. By creating new “tech- 
nical” dioceses or prelatures, whose 
bishops are chosen from the coun- 
try’s hierarchy, and yet work 
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through a vicar-general, bound both 
to the Pope and to the Holy See 
through his bishop, the Church ap- 
pears to be given a juridical ma- 
chinery of great flexibility of appli- 
cation. 


Howeven, this article has not been 
written solely to describe the new 
Apostolic Constitution given to 
France, nor to speculate upon its 
possibly wider implications in the 
world of today; it has been written 
to emphasize once again that the 
Holy See is neither the wooden, re- 
actionary force that even Catholics, 
let alone others, sometimes think it 
to be; nor an over-clever, over- 


subtle, rather sinister force, some- 
how the reverse of the Communist 
medal, which the world seems to 
believe. 

I remember a bishop once saying 
to me that you can always under- 
stand the Holy See if you remember 


that its basic concern can be ex- 
pressed in the idea that its work is 
directed to ensuring that as many 
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people in the world as possible will 
die, having received the last sacra- 
ments of the Catholic Church. That 
is a simplification. But it brings out 
the point that the Holy See is always 
open to new ideas, always ready to 
listen to new suggestions, and it 
carefully weighs and experiments, 
balancing good results against pos- 
sibly dangerous ones, in its final 
purpose of ensuring the God-re- 
vealed means of salvation for as 
many souls in the world as possible. 

Whether it be the masses in dis- 
tant parts of the globe, who have 
never known Christianity, or 
whether it be the masses in our own 
countries, who have lost Christian- 
ity, the Holy See is prepared to 
think out all the means appropriate 
to make Christ known and His grace 
carried right through the texture of 
our world. In that immense and 
ever-enduring work, the story of the 
priest-workers and the new Apos- 
tolic Constitution is just one chap- 
ter, albeit a most important and 
most hopeful one. 
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Film and 1V 


BY Robert Kass 


THE TRACK OF THE CAT is an un- 
cannily gripping study of a young 
cattle rancher (Tab Hunter) who 
struggles to find his own personality 
under the stifling domination of his 
iron-willed mother (Beulah Bondi) 
and his scheming older brother (Rob- 
ert Mitchum). What precipitates the 
crisis in the story is the appearance 
in the neighborhood of a_ vicious 
mountain lion who kills off some of 
the stock and must himself be tracked 
down by one of the brothers. The 
eldest (William Hopper), a mild-man- 
nered fellow who is more than a 
match for the rest of the family, falls 
victim to the animal, after which 
Mitchum takes up the dangerous hunt. 
In the two days during which he is 
out in the snow-covered hills, the 
mother tries to break up the youngest 
son’s intended marriage to a neighbor 
(Diana Lynn) because it means split- 
ting up the family land. The boy’s 
only ally within the family is his spin- 
ster sister (Teresa Wright). Given 
such a set of dominant personalities, 
the conflicts between them cannot help 
but erupt in meaty psychological en- 
tertainment. 

The Track of the Cat is wonderfully 
well photographed in Warner-Color 
and CinemaScope and it is in this re- 
spect a masterpiece, for never have 
whites and blacks been used so effec- 
tively. When a vivid color such as 
Mitchum’s bright red mackinaw 
comes into the picture, the contrast is 
especially stunning. 

William A. Wellman has made The 
Track of the Cat a personal directorial 
triumph since it is his strong hand 


which keeps the subtle psychology 
from getting murky or confused. Like 
his masterful O2-Boiv Incident, this is 
a character study, grim and seething, 
about some not very nice people. 

The cast is exceptionally able with 
an outstanding performance from Miss 
Bondi as the flinty matriarch. 
Mitchum, Hopper, and the ladies 
register individually. Even young Mr. 
Hunter has managed a sound piece of 
acting, one more feather in Mr. Well- 
man’s hat.—Warner Bros. 


NEW YORK provides the background 
for yet another murder mystery about 
people in the theater and a pseudo- 
naive maiden from the sticks who 
took them over one by one until some- 
body saw fit to do her in. Black 
Widow has too much talk in its early 
portions and the better part of an eve- 
ning has slipped by while the screen- 
play lays the groundwork for Peggy 
Ann Garner’s slaying. Then, all of a 
sudden, the whole thing picks up and 
tumbles along to an intriguing climax 
with all the suspects gathered together 
in a flashy penthouse for the denoue- 
ment. 

Those who like to poke and pry into 
murder mysteries may find Black 
Widow guilty of a few red herrings 
and of deliberately misleading the 
audience, especially in the account 
given of the facts by suspect No. 1, Van 
Heflin. The title, of course, is some- 
thing of a giveway to the killer’s real 
identity. Besides Miss Garner who is 
a capable actress but not dazzling 
enough to whip up all the havoc she 
does in the story, there are Mr. Heflin, 








Ginger Rogers, Reginald Gardiner, and 
Virginia Leith as some prime suspects, 
and George Raft as, of all things, a 
detective. Gene Tierney, though, is as 
detached as a duchess in the role of 
the reddest herring of them all.—20th 
Century-Foz. 


A SINCERE and simple story of an ex- 
periment in handling inmates of one 
corrective institution, Chino, is told 
in Unchained, a new production from 
Hall Bartlett (Navajo, Crazylegs). Un- 
chained was filmed on location at the 
Institution for Men at Chino, Calif., 
and there is an almost reportorial ap- 
proach toward Warden Scudder and 
his work. Mr. Bartlett eschews the 
customary violence and mayhem 
which are so cliché in prison films 
and concentrates instead on telling his 
story without assorted tortures and 
sadism. 

Among Chino’s inmates are a hot- 
tempered rancher (Elroy Hirsch) who 
nearly killed a man; a musician 
(Johnny Johnston) gone wrong be- 
cause of a crippled hand; a would-be 
tough guy (Jerry Paris); a_ stool 
pigeon (John Qualen); and a model 
Chino-ite (Todd Duncan) who tries to 
make the rebellious newcomers aware 
of the blessings of the institution. 
Hall Bartlett Productions. 


THE silliest title of the year, Phffft, 
has been tacked on to a rather absurd 
little comedy about a divorced couple 
who just can’t wait to get back to- 
gether again. The producers try fever- 
ishly to create in PhAffft the sort of 
casual fun Leo McCarey used to find 
so easy in those old comedies with 
Irene Dunne and, while there are mo- 
ments that are really very amusing in 
Phffft, the jollity is not spontaneous. 

Judy Holliday does well enough as 
the wife but I am beginning to won- 
der now whether this is the extent of 
her talents. Her so-far limited reper- 
toire has served her well in three pre- 
vious films but I think it’s time for a 
general overhauling. Admittedly, no 
one pulls off the double-take and the 
non sequitur better than she does, but 
it would be nice if she broadened her 
range just a bit and stopped playing 
dumb wives. 


Jack Lemmon, her vis-a-vis in It 
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Should Happen to You, indulges in 
near-slapstick which is diverting 
enough, and Jack Carson and Kim 
Novak are engaging distractions for the 
divorced pair on the rebound. Phffft 
is not particularly sparkling fun and 
too often gropes about for a double- 
entendre marital joke and a few sug- 
gestive sequences to prop it up.— 
Columbia. 


OTTO PREMINGER’S production of 
Carmen Jones is quite probably the 
most electrifying of the year. In a 
large sense it is important in that it 
proves, quite positively that opera 
even grand opera, can be made ideal 
movie fare provided you can find a 
director who sees beyond the limita- 
tions of the proscenium arch. This 
variation on Bizet’s Carmen adheres 
closely to the original despite the 
change of locale and period to an 
American Southern town during the 
second World War. As on the stage, 
Carmen Jones has an all-Negro cast. 

Oscar Hammerstein II’s lyrics, cast 
in the American idiom, are ingenious 
and comprehensible, and help rather 
than hamper the development of the 
story. And how Carmen Jones does 
move, contrary to last month’s elabo- 
rate but static Aida! Except for some 
highly unfortunate costuming and 
rough dialogue which relegates this to 
the Adults Only classification, Car- 
men Jones is an exciting, imaginative 
movie experience. 

Dorothy Dandridge is a sultry and 
alluring temptress, and Harry Bela- 
fonte is the hapless GI who falls prey 
to her fatal charms. Both perform 
with fire and gusto, and the dubbing 
of operatic voices for the musical 
numbers is perfect. Olga James radi- 
ates a winning simplicity as Bela- 
fonte’s girl, and Pearl Bailey is im- 
pudently funny as one of Carmen’s 
self-seeking lady friends.—20th Cen- 
tury-Fox. 


FEW films have had the advance pub- 
licity and anticipation of Judy Gar- 
land’s A Star Is Born. A recent com- 
muniqué from the producers states 
that a half-hour is being snipped from 
the three-hour version currently in re- 
lease and that will probably eliminate 
whatever cause for adverse comment 
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I had to make about A Star Js Born. 
Here is one film which offered just 
too much of a good thing. In their 
wish to allow Miss Garland to demon- 
strate every facet of her enormous 
talent, the producers simply threw 
everything but the prop men into the 
picture and, despite the most un- 
bounded admiration for the lady, there 
was just too much of her. The elimi- 
nation of thirty minutes should set 
everything aright. 

This bitter-sweet story of a girl 
soaring to cinema stardom while her 
alcoholic husband goes down the skids 
is still effective drama as it was back 
in 1937 when A Star Is Born had us 
all fumbling around for  handker- 
chiefs. The addition of elaborate pro- 
duction numbers may detract some- 
what from the personal appeal of the 
essentially intimate story, but since 
these afford an opportunity to view 
Miss Garland in action, they are not 
unwelcome. James Mason is fine as 
the falling star, and Charles Bickford 
as the studio head and Jack Carson 
as the poisonous press agent are very 
good. The suicide at the end, though, 
is not likely to appeal to Catholics as 
the inevitable solution of the problems 
of the principals.—Warner Bros. 


ROMEO AND JULIET is an Anglo- 
Italian production of Shakespeare’s 
story of star-crossed lovers and I! 
nominate it here and now for what- 
ever awards are handed out next 
March in the line of matchless décor 
and photography. Filmed in Verona 
itself, this Romeo and Juliet has the 
luminous beauty of Caravaggio’s paint- 
ings. 

Italian director Renato Castellani 
has worked in all the physical gran- 
deur of his natural settings—the wind- 
ing alleyways and sweeping stair- 
cases, the churches, the crooked 
streets, the ancient walls of the city— 
into a fast-moving, completely cine- 
matic Romeo and Juliet and thrown 
off entirely any suggestion that this is 
merely a photographed play. Dis- 
creetly but not recklessly he has made 
cuts in the original text but only in 
the interests of keeping his film on the 
move, and all but Shakespeare purists 
will approve his editing. 

Laurence Harvey and Susan Shen- 
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tall are a much younger Romeo and 
Juliet than were Leslie Howard and 
Norma Shearer in the last version. If 
these newcomers lack, perhaps, the 
sensitivity and depth of more seasoned 
performers, they compensate for it in 
great measure by their sincerity and 
appearance. Their supporting cast is 
a monument of strength—Flora Rob- 
son as the Nurse, Mervyn Johns as 
Friar Laurence, Sebastian Cabot as 
Capulet, Bill Travers as Benvolio, and 
Norman Wooland as Paris. Even if you 
find Shakespeare a bore in films—and 
you shouldn’t, in this instance—you 
cannot possibly resist the visual de- 
lights of this handsome production.- 
United Artists. 


CLIFFORD ODETS’ maudlin and 
different play, The Country Girl, has 
been taken over by George Seaton who 
did both the screen adaptation and 
the direction. It is now a tight, valid 
drama of an alcoholic actor (not an- 
other one this month!) who has so 
shied away from responsibility for 
several years that now he is panic- 
stricken at the prospect of holding 
down a job in the theater. Making him 
indirectly responsible for the acci- 
dental death of his young son has 
given a sound basis for the neurotic 
he has become. Two people believe in 
him—his patient wife, and a brash 
young director. The conflict in The 
Country Girl hinges on whether or not 
he will be able to stand up to the 
actuality of making a comeback on 
Broadway. 

As he has done on a previous occa- 
sion, director Seaton has given Bing 
Crosby a much more serious role than 
those on which his reputation was 
made. As the frightened neurotic, 
Crosby is extremely good, never los- 
ing hold of the paranoic aspects of 
the character he is playing and yet 
investing it with enough of the Crosby 
charm to keep him likable. Grace 
Kelly is splendid in a somber, de- 
manding role as the long-suffering 
wife, and William Holden is suitably 
brusque as the resentful director. 
Only in their climactic emotional 


scene do Miss Kelly and Holden fail 
to sustain the full force of the film. 
The Country Girl is one of the most 
rewarding dramas of the year and, 
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incidentally, one of the most realistic 
movies ever made about the theater 
and its inhabitants. But in one respect, 
the film fails to convince: That “hit” 
show which Mr. Holden directs and in 
which Mr. Crosby stars wouldn’t last 
one night on Broadway. Ten minutes 
of that turkey and you know it is 
bound for Cain’s warehouse.—Para- 
mount. 


THE reappearance of Omnibus on the 
CBS network after its summer hiatus 
indicates that this potpourri of the 
arts will once again press for top 
honors among the most original and 
enterprising shows on TV. As usual, 
it takes Omnibus a while to find itself 
after a vacation. The first two sessions 
came off about 50-50. Among the more 
commendable offerings was a discus- 
sion-demonstration of the assorted per- 
cussion instruments employed in a 
full-scale symphony orchestra. The 


lecturer on this definitely “off-beat” 
topic was Saul Goodman, bass percus- 


sionist with the New York Philhar- 
monic Symphony Orchestra. Also 
most engrossing on the opening show 
was a quasi-documentary account of 
how dancers Nora Kovach and Istvan 
Rabovsky escaped from the Soviet 
Zone of Berlin. 

Two other offerings on this initial 
Omnibus were rather disappointing. 
Fred Allen’s dramatizations of ex- 
cerpts from his book, Treadmill to 
Oblivion, came over with a heavy 
thud. It is not possible to put one’s 
finger on precisely what is wrong with 
Allen as a TV comedian-raconteur ex- 
cept that perhaps his vitriolic humor 
has gone out of fashion since we are 
currently partial to open-faced, genial 
quizmasters and quipsters who pass 
for genuine comedians. The final item 
on the first Omnibus was an eighteen- 
minute airborne trip around the 
world. This was so much like one of 
those hideously-technicolored — short 
subjects to faraway lands that it had 
no place at all on a show dedicated to 
experiment and originality. 

The following Sunday Omnibus in- 
troduced its repertory company which 
will function as a permanent acting 
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unit on the show. For its debut per- 
formance, the company did an original 
play, The Man with the Diamond, and 
a popular classic, The Man Who Mar- 
ried a Dumb Wife, by Anatole France. 
Of the two, the original came over 
better because its pace was more suit- 
able for TV than France’s drama 
whose writing seemed curiously old- 
fashioned and awkward. 

One of the most original and memo- 
rable bits on Omnibus were the candid 
interviews which Alan Funt carried 
on with the youngsters who attend the 
United Nations International School 
in Flushing, L. I. Casual, sparkling, 
and completely ingenuous, these bright 
children gave their opinions of Amer- 
ica, the UN, world peace, and racial 
prejudice, among other topics, and 
turned their quarter-hour into a most 
diverting and warm-hearted bit of 
entertainment. As in previous seasons, 
Omnibus is still like that omnipresent 
little girl who had a curl. When it’s 
good it’s wonderful, but when it isn’t 
. . . However, failures or not, what a 
stimulating show Omnibus is! 


A COUPLE of situation shows turned 
up during the month, one of them the 
TV debut of radio’s popular Halls of 
Ivy in which we look in on the per- 
sonal affairs of an urbane college pro- 
fessor and his lovely wife. In the 
opening episode, very little happened 
although Ronald Colman and _ his 
wife, Benita Hume, who play Profes- 
sor and Mrs. Hall, half succeeded in 
covering up the transparency of the 
script. While waiting to learn whethe 
his reappointment as president of Ivy 
would be forthcoming, Dr. Hall in- 
dulged in some fanciful daydreaming 
which took him back to the night 
when he fell in love with the actress 
who was to become his wife. Halls of 
Ivy is all awfully smooth and abso- 
lutely drips with charm, but it had 
better get around to something more 
genuine and substantial if it is to 
duplicate its radio success. 


THE other situation show, Father 
Knows Best, also comes from radio. 
According to the blueprint for “fam- 
ilv situation comedies,” Father Knows 
Best features a set of modern parents 
who stand about looking bewildered 
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when it comes to understanding the 
antics of their teen-age offspring. As 
usual in these families, there are two 
older children—in their mid-teens 


and one sub-deb type—the “comic” 
relief—who tosses off some of the 
most unpredictable remarks! In the 


first episode of Father Knows Best, 
Dad (Robert Young) and Mother 
(Jane Wyatt) were properly confused 
about helping their fourteen-year-old 
son prepare himself for his first date 
and dance. Because Mr. Young and 
Miss Wyatt try as well as the script 
permits to behave like normal par- 
ents, the show is, for instance, many 
jumps ahead of The Life of Riley. But 
some day, someone will start writing 
precocious kiddies out of scripts and 
then an awful lot of very ingratiating 
moms and dads are going to be with- 
out television employment. 


I COMMENTED last month on the 
shortcomings of The Best of Broadway, 
a one-hour show dedicated to bring- 
ing the top-notch plays of previous 
theatrical seasons to TV audiences. 
The Man Who Came to Dinner flopped 
in exactly the same way that The 
Royal Family did last month. In sixty 
minutes, minus time for commercials, 
the full-length play was so beaten into 
capsule form that it was impossible 
to draw any characterizations or to 
establish any sort of consistent mood. 
In The Man Who Came to Dinner, the 
lapses between acts were ignored al- 
most completely so that it seemed as 
if the entire action (two weeks in the 
original) took place in the course of a 
single evening. But, far more serious 
than this is The Best of Broadway’s 


intoxication with star names. Not 
only does this casting of important 
actors in bit roles cost money (which 


might be understandable if the expen- 
sive talent justified the expenditure), 
but it has a tendency to focus atten- 
tion on what is essentially a minor 
part. For this particular session, the 
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roster of stars was as staggering as a 
Hollywood super-spectacle: Monty 
Woolley, Joan Bennett, Merle Oberon, 
Reginald Gardiner, William Prince, 
Zazu Pitts, Howard St. John, Bert 
Lahr, and Buster Keaton. Except for 
Mr. Woolley who re-created his stage 
role, the contributions of that glamour- 
loaded cast were nil. Miss Bennett and 
Miss Oberon, for instance, were as 
gawky and _ self-conscious as high 
school usherettes. If The Best of 
Broadway continues, might we suggest 
shaking some of the stardust out of 
the casting department’s eyes and con- 
centrating on giving us a professional 
performance for a change. 


STEVE ALLEN’S ninety-minute show, 
Tonight, is NBC’s late hour version of 
Dave Garroway’s morning segment, 
Today. The major-domo of this whole 
enterprise is Mr. Allen, a slick-haired, 
bespectacled gent who cracks jokes, 
interviews visitors, plays the piano 
and sings a bit, chatters with his 
guests, and manages to sell just about 
as many assorted products as Mr. Gar- 
roway does in the early hours. While 
I have tremendous admiration for any 
performer who can hold together an 
hour-and-a-half show almost on the 
strength of his own personality alone, 
1 find Mr. Allen pretty tiresome by the 
time twelve-fifteen rolls around. If he 
does not have professional clackers in 
the audience who are convulsed by 
everything he says, then I can only 
conclude that Mr. Allen’s public is 
quite easily pleased. Mr. Allen laughs 
a lot (heh-heh-heh) in a phony man- 
ner but, oh, he does have fun. Never- 
theless, Mr. Allen has thousands of 
adoring fans who regard a visit to his 
show as important as seeing the 
Rockettes. Maybe more so, because Mr. 
Allen often gives away a length of 
salami to his interviewees in the audi- 
ence and that’s more than you'll get 
across the footlights at Radio City 
Music Hall. 
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BY Euphemia Van 


PETER PAN.—Peter has flown back to 
us in all his elfin green if minus the 
cap and feather. I really don’t believe 
anyone ever enjoyed playing Peter 
more than Mary Martin whose happi- 
ness infests the whole show. Even 
Captain Hook has doffed his black 
coat and capers about so cheerily in 
red velvet that his claw becomes actu- 
ally funny when it stretches itself out 
like a yardstick. It’s the first time that 
this Hook, Cyril Ritchard, has ever 
been in a musical—which describes 
this Peter Pan—but now it seems to be 
his special hook and his pirates are 
as merrily musical as he. 

As everything in this production is 
good fun, the crocodile has shrunk 
from its previous horrendous size to 
a mild green caterpillar-ish object and 
the forest animals are all harmonious 
—the lion in spectacles, the giant kan- 
garoo with a pouch with a silver clasp 
and the very tall and garrulous lady 
ostrich. The Indians also are jolly and 
fat with Tiger Lily as the perkiest and 
most alluring little blonde albino In- 
dian imaginable. Their Indian polka 
is unique as are all the dances created 
by Jerome Robbins whose quaint fan- 
cies are apparent throughout and in 
Peter’s shadow dance which ends in 
a hand shadow play about two queer 
birds. The mermaids have been liqui- 
dated but instead Peter is chased by 
Hook around some trees as Miss Mar- 
tin shows off her high notes. And we 
mustn’t forget to add that the pirates’ 
“plank” is now a shiny chrome nickel 
slide down which Captain Hook ele- 
gantly descends into the sea. 

A whole new musical score has been 
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written by Mark Charlap and Jule 
Styne which certainly lacks the qual- 
ity of Leonard Bernstein’s but has 
some nice little songs like “Tender 
Shepherd” sung by the Darlings, “I 
Won’t Grow Up” with Peter and the 
boys and “I’ve Got to Crow” which Miss 
Martin sings with her own daughter, 
Heller Halliday, who has been written 
into the play as Liza, the little parlor- 
maid. Tinker Bell is wonderful—both 
her electric self and her tinkle. So is 
dear Nana and Margalo Gillmore as 
Mrs. Darling. 

But what is unique is the flying— 
such flying as makes the whole audi- 
ence want to soar. There is a scene 
of Peter and the Darlings in the sky 
where Peter soars higher and higher 
as easily as a gull. The marvel is due 
to Miss Martin’s fearless enthusiasm 
and to Peter Foy the representative of 
the British firm of Joseph Kirby which 
has flown every single Peter Pan. Miss 
Martin, thank you very much indeed. 
—At the Winter Garden. 


THE TRAVELING LADY.—I believe in 
the future of Horton Foote as a play- 
wright. Even his critics must admit 
that he can create great roles. Last 
year, Miss Lillian Gish, scored a tri- 
umph in T'rip to Bountiful. This year, 
playing the young wife in The Travel- 
ing Lady, Miss Kim Stanley has been 
raised to stardom over night. Georgette 
or “Miss” Georgette as she is called in 
the play, is a cotton farmer’s daughter, 
inarticulate, flustered, devoted and 
heroic. Turned out of her father’s 
house when she married, she has toiled 
for six years to pay a lawyer to get 
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her husband out of the “pen” but 
when she arrives after an all-night bus 
trip with her little daughter in a 
strange Texan village, it is only to find 
that Henry Thomas is still a drunken 
bum. Miss Georgette sees her world 
crumble and knows she must shield 
Margaret Rose. 

The action takes place on the back 
porch and the dooryard of the Breed- 
love house and covers the three days 
Margaret Rose and her mother are 
sheltered by kind Miss Breedlove and 
her brother. They are all kind people, 
the old Judge, the Sheriff who lets 
Henry Thomas have his first sight of 
his little daughter. Lonny Chapman 
even evokes some sympathy for Henry 

‘ho hates his own weakness and they 

» all finely played. Mary Perry as 

re dotty old Mrs. Mavis who finds 
Henry’s bag of stolen silver and who 
is always running away from her high- 
keyed daughter, Katherine Squire. 
Kathleen Comegys, as the reforming 
lady who hired the wily Henry as a 
hired man; Helen Carew as Miss Breed- 
love, Jack Lord as her quiet brother 
who falls so respectfully in love with 
Miss Georgette and Brook Seawall of 


Brearley School who is so perfectly 
poor tired little Margaret Rose. 


Mr. Foote knows his characters 
through and through and sees them 
with both humor and compassion. 
Miss Georgette’s bigness of heart is 
so real that Miss Stanley has been 
able to make her halting pauses, her 
frustrated gestures, her choked voice 
more eloquent than any words. When 
they do come, Miss Stanley’s tears are 
real. Vincent J. Donehue’s direction 
seems flawless. Ben Edwards’ set gives 
the feeling of a Texan Spring.—At the 
Playhouse. 


THE BOY FRIEND.—If there never 
was a musical like it in the twenties— 
and I can’t remember one—then the 
fifties are all the more fortunate in 
having this charming “spoof” of the 
twenties as Mr. Sandy Wilson imagines 
they should have been! Mr. Wilson’s 
magical memories include the book, 
the lyrics and the music and although 
twenty minutes of Lend an Ear’s 
“Gladiola Girl” was quite enough in 
1948 even with Carol Channing, The 
Boy Friend’s sublimated satire is so 
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gentle and harmonious that the laugh- 
ter it evokes is more affectionate than 
derisive. Sympathy is freely given to 
Miss Julie Andrew’s large-eyed hero- 
ine, an heiress who falls so sweetly in 
love with a messenger boy and who 
keeps on loving him when appearances 
are against him and when he turns out 
to have a title. We believe them both 
in all the reprises of “I Could Be 
Happy With You If You Could Be 
Happy With Me.” 

The four “flappers” who constitute 
the desirable chorus have all the 
giggles and archness that flatter their 
waistlines; their poses are ineffably 
coy, their Charlestons ineffably scat- 
terbrained; their kicks ingenuous. 
The dancing—soft shoe, waltzes and 
tango—is all characteristic and clever; 
the music is pleasantly thin; the sets 
properly platitudinous; the lighting 
by Feder transforming sunlight to 
moonlight according to the songs. The 
cast is perfect, the plot preposterous 
and the whole show most engaging. 
New York seems to be joining in the 
chorus of “We Plot to Have, We’ve Got 
to Have, For It’s So Dreary Not to 
Have—a Boy Friend.”—At the Royale. 


RECLINING FIGURE.—‘“I know all 
about pictures because I buy pictures 
and I buy them because I make money 
and I make money because I have more 
brains than any of those picture deal- 
ers along Fifty-seventh Street.” After 
this statement by Mr, Lucas Edgerton, 
it’s easy to understand why none of 
the New York Art Galleries would 
have rushed to his rescue had Mr. 
Edgerton considered purchasing an 
unauthenticated canvas. S. N. Behr- 
man once promised to dramatize his 
sketches about Lord Duveen but now 
Harry Kurnitz has slipped under the 
gate of the art world with a satirical 
comedy about a millionaire who kept 
his art collection in a vault as did Mr. 
Barnes of Pennsylvania. 

Glacially aloof to enthusiasm Mr. 
Edgerton’s fancy is suddenly caught 
by a Reclining Nude by Renoir. He 
refuses to listen to the caution of his 
expert and with unparalleled cordial- 
ity admits two visitors to the vaults. 
Is it a magnificent Renoir or—? A 
fifty per cent profit, a satisfied client 
and superb future prospects present a 











difficult problem to a very young 
dealer on his first sale when he be- 
gins to suspect the truth. And the 
truth is full of complications. 

With no claim at all to literature, 
Reclining Figure has good characters, 
smart lines and an interesting back- 
ground. Percy Waram lends presence 
as well as apt comedy to Mr. Edgerton; 
Martin Gabel—also the producer—has 
the sinuous suavity of the big art 
dealer! David Opatoshu underlines an 
incident with a predatory Rumanian. 
Mike Wallace is a brisk but not very 
engaging hero. Abe Burrows’ direc- 
tion is also brisk but the elegant dis- 
tinction of Frederick Fox’s set has un- 
fortunately no counterpart in the lines 
of the script which would too often 
horrify H. W. Fowler. We recommend 
his Modern English Usage to Mr. Kur- 
nitz—who writes too well not to write 
better.—At the Lyceum. 


SLIGHTLY DELINQUENT.— Resplend- 
ent with an outdoor glass canopy em- 
blazoned with their name, a redeco- 
rated stairway and lobby, Blackfriars 
has had the temerity to approach Juve- 
nile Delinquency from a comedy angle 
with a farce-comedy in which a social 
agency called Youth Service takes the 
rap. Anxious to right themselves with 
the public after a series of malinger- 
ing newspaper articles, Miss Fletcher 
of Youth Service invites the offending 
newspaper man to sit in upon their 
handling of a special case right from 
the start. No case at the moment in 
the files, however, seems just the one 
wanted so an unknown juvenile who 
has just walked off in a case work- 
er’s overcoat is summarily chosen. 
“Rocky” —the only name the youth 
will divulge turns out to be full of un- 
expected complexes which make fine 
copy for the diligent reporter. It isn’t 
till Act ITI that Youth Service discov- 
ers Rocky is really Harvey Bene- 
dict, Jr., son of the presiding judge of 
the Children’s Court. The audience 
was alerted in Scene I. From his in- 
terest in “case histories” Harvey, Jr., 
has been able to put on a very good 
act and has thoroughly relished his 
acquaintance with Youth Service, in- 
cluding the very pretty case worker. 
He has proved to himself he’s no longer 
mother’s “baby boy.” 
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The techniques of social service and 
psychiatrics are merrily exploited 
including a demonstration of the 
Rorschach Test with paint blobs. Ex- 
ceptionally well mounted and cast, Lee 
Stanley is very amusing as the tough 
guy and Rudy Nicomede as the re- 
porter; so is Gerald Campbell as 
“Rocky.” — At the Blackfriars’ Guild, 
320 West 57th Street (Curtain rises at 
8:15 P. M.). 


THE RAINMAKER. — It’s a Western— 
that is, a western version of What 
Every Woman Knows set in Kansas 
where Pa Curry and his two sons are 
trying to find a husband for sister 
Lizzie, a shy girl they dearly love but 
who considers herself plain-featured. 
Into the drought of suitors for Lizzie 
and water for the cattle barges a good- 
looking young man as unexpectedly as 
Barrie’s John Shand and with such 
breezy salesmanship that he persuades 
the Currys to pay him $100 in advance 
before he brings them some rain. It’s 
this Starbuck who loosens Lizzie’s 
curls and makes her declare “I’m 
pretty.” An attitude which opens the 
assistant Sheriff’s eyes and Lizzie 
finds herself with two men to choose 
from. 

After a flying start, The Rainmaker 
begins to sag when Starbuck has a 
romancing scene with Lizzie. The con- 
clusion of the comedy is inevitable but 
a set without any roof to the ranch 
house precludes the awaited stage 
effects of a cloudburst. 

Geraldine Page essays comedy for 
the first time in this first comedy of 
N. Richard Nash. She proves to be 
spontaneous and gay, inclining to 
farce with the Sheriff. but when it 
comes to the romantic scenes with 
Starbuck she veers from comedy to 
sentiment. An uneven performance 
but so is the play. The men are all 
good especially Albert Salmi as the 
ornery younger brother and Darren 
McGavin as Starbuck. Ralph Alswang 
has provided striking sky effects over 
the prairie.—At the Cort. 


THE TENDER TRAP. — Written with 
more humor than distinction this is 
the saga of a purposive little girl who 
has mapped out all her married life 
so succinctly in advance that the weak 
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defenses of the non-domesticated male 
crumble before her onslaught includ- 
ing his last desperate recruitment of 
a fiancée. When Sylvia hesitates, little 
Julie plunges forward the faster even 
to the point of flogging Charlie with 
her handbag-——a not uncommon female 
weapon. Charlie, from a small town, 
has found New York almost too full of 
eager career girls when it comes to an 
eligible male. The married friend, who 
arrives to interest Charlie in a cure 
for the common cold, begins to look 
rather wistfully on Charlie’s success 
as a bachelor and the friend’s admira- 
tion of Sylvia leads Charlie to consider 
her more seriously but then Julie ar- 
rives from the laboratory and compli- 
cations follow swiftly. 

The idea that no career can be as 
advantageous as a husband is basic to 
The Tender Trap. It’s acted with 
much spirit by Robert Preston and 
Ronny Graham both of whom have a 
good flair for comedy if not too much 
charm. Kim Hunter’s Sylvia adds 
some dignity and warmth to the pro- 
ceedings. Julie is played by Janet 
Riley whose piquancy is husky voiced 
and fragile. Julia Meade is also attrac- 
tive as another career girl and a good 
background for the action is provided 
by Paul Morrison’s rather unusual set. 
The Tender Trap observes the pro- 
prieties although the opening tableau 
is disquieting.—Af the Longacre. 


ON YOUR TOES.—When Pal Joey was 
revived a couple of years ago every- 
one was quite surprised to find it 
hadn’t aged but there are obvious 
wrinkles on the face of On Your Toes. 
Pal Joey was the cynical study of a 
cad and though a cad may now be 
called a “jerk” he has the same yellow 
complexion. On Your Toes satirizes 
the Russian Ballet and not only has 
Ballet with a big B changed its nation- 
ality, but Russian impresarios and bal- 
lerinas have been comedy characters 
on stage and screen since On Your 
Toes started the fashion in 1936! 
Quick to take the cue from Joshua 
Logan who revamped Having Won- 
derful Time in tune to the critics, 
Messrs. Abbott and Rodgers chopped 
off the first two scenes of On Your 
Toes before the second night which 
left Scene III completely flat, The cut 
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scenes had shown Phil Dolan III, 
progeny of a famous vaudeville dance 
team, exiled from Big Time to High 
School. By Scene III Professor Dolan 
(Bobby Van) is teaching a chorus to 
sing “Brahms, Beethoven and Bach” 
but he still tap dances out all prob- 
lems. 

Perhaps Scene III will go too be- 
cause the action really only begins 
when the Professor takes a pupil’s 
score for a ballet to show to the great 
ballerina, who is now Vera Zorina, 
and who brings everything to life. 
The favorite songs follow fast: “It’s 
Got to Be Love” and “There’s a Small 
Hotel.” A chorus with umbrellas and 
raincoats is effective and _ Elaine 
Stritch does what is technically known 
as “belting it” to “You Took Advan- 
tage of Me.” 

But, of course, what was always 
the predominant memory of On Your 
Toes is Balanchine’s “Slaughter on 
Tenth Avenue,” precursor of balletic 
syncopation. Bobby Van, ephemeral in 
his soft shoe dances, is surprisingly 
accomplished in Ray Bolger’s cele- 
brated role but Ray Bolger’s combina- 
tion of comedian and dancer is very 
rare. Zorina dances with her accus- 
tomed dramatic verve. Oliver Smith 
has designed striking sets and once 
more Balanchine has seen to the 
dancing.—At the Forty-sixth Street. 


FRAGILE FOX.—A slack baked war 
play of a hysterically cowardly Cap- 
tain in the Battle of the Bulge, replete 
with foul language and noise but with 
no development of character. Except 
that we are minus the Captain, Act III 
is where we started. We suggest that 
the author reread Journey’s End.—At 
the Belasco. 


I FEEL WONDERFUL.—A small revue 
with more action than charm. Rich- 
ard Tone does some lively dancing 
and Nina Dova, an international come- 
dienne, is funny. There is a trio about 
the Gabors and an invocation to 
“Smoke Roly Poly and die more 
slowly—the cigarette with the lowest 
death rate.” What brought most ap- 
plause was “Since Eve” when the 
singer attired in red balloons exploded 
them one by one. All but three,—Af 
the Theater de Lys, 
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SANDS OF THE NEGEV.—A war play saved Tel Aviv from the advancing 
but a war play which stresses idealism Egyptians. There are some interesting 
rather than bad language and is con- Israeli songs and dances and some fine 
cerned with the heroic last stand of a_ Biblical types in the cast which in- 
communal community in 1948 which cludes Celia Adler.—At the President. 


A Convert’s Song 


by MARGARET D. CONWAY 


Wuence came your spies upon my land? 
Or where discovered grapes so fine 

In all the dryness of my roots? 

In all the bareness of my vine? 


Needs be my Jericho desired, 
Encastled so in discontent, 

That out of Egypt you must come 

The long road of the wanderer’s tent? 


What covenant of thunder rings 
Fulfillment to devoted hearts 

That you demand with roaring horns 
Surrender of my inmost parts? 





The chosen land is in your choice, 
And you have come up from the sea 
In fire and cloud to march around 
The walled and unexpectant me. 


Lord God, possess the land you seek: 
The walls are fallen, I impose 

No more resistance to your siege: 
Enter into your sought repose. 


The hosts you bring are multitudes 
Of vivifying gifts of grace 

And they, possessing me, create 

A greater richness in this place. 


Until the grapes of promise grow 
So heavy, all my vineyards shine 
With twelve ripe fruits of charity 
Branched from the one eternal Vine. 





NOVELS REVIEWED BY Riley Hughes 


ONLY FADE AWAY 

by Bruce Marshall 

Houghton Mifflin. $3.50 
Someone once said that after a British 
Public School education one could 
look upon wars, depressions, and seri- 
ous personal reverses as one long anti- 
climax. The career of Strang Methuen, 
the protagonist of Only Fade Away, is 
a marvelously witty, shrewdly ironic, 
and moving illustration of that remark. 
Calling upon earlier themes and his 
specialized technique for presenting 
the roll of years in skillful cinematic 
montage, Mr. Marshall has presented 
a novel which sees war and the events 
of the past half century from the privi- 
leged position of a Scot’s point of view. 
The result is at once a defense of any 
a spoof on, national glory, “the Many- 
Splendoured Thing.” 

“His life was punctuated by the 
pretty women who had got him into 
trouble,” Mr. Marshall observes of his 
hero. His chief trouble results from 
that fact that Hermiston, the school 
bully, pursued Methuen for years as 
they both rose in the regular army. 
It started when Methuen, as Hermiston 
boozily put it, pinched a chap’s girl 
and laughed him to scorn. It is Strang 
Methuen’s destiny to be misunder- 
stood. Falsely accused of cowardice 
in the first war, he is broken from the 
rank of brigadier in the second for 
unnecessarily exposing himself and 
his brigade out of false heroics. What 
gall! (as the slang went at Methuen’s 
school). Only Fade Away does in one 
volume what Mr. Waugh intends to do 
with Guy Crouchback in three (what 
gall!). It’s a pawky sort of book, very 
Scottish, and at times absurd, but more 


often funny in a way quite close to 
pathos. 


THE VIEW FROM THE PARSONAGE 
by Sheila Kaye-Smith 

Harper. $3.50 
It is a pity that this book, one of the 
most brilliant and satisfying novels of 
the entire year, should be permitted to 
appear under such a dismal title. The 
title is accurate enough in its sugges- 
tion of the “view” taken in the story, 
for its narrator is the Anglican rector 
in a remote English village. The vil- 
lage’s remoteness is geographical only. 
The events which pass before Harry 
Chamberlin to chronicle are not alone 
those one would expect of village life; 
they mirror as well the significant re- 
ligious currents of our time. Beneath 
the placid certainties of English life 
these currents lie, giving movement, 
depth, and meaning. 

Mr. Chamberlin’s best friend in 
Palster-in-Ebony is Adam Cryall, the 
Squire. Adam, a former clergyman of 
the Church of England, is now an ag- 
nostic and rationalist. He brings up 
his two daughters, Blanche and Lind- 
say, as free-thinkers; and he sees in 
their lives a vindication of his “sys- 
tem.” Harry Chamberlin looks on as 
the young daughter briefly tries to find 
a faith and then sinks sullenly back 
into a cold acceptance of her father’s 
theories. Both daughters marry be- 
neath them, and both unhappily. When 
Blanche deserts her husband and goes 
to the Continent with her lover, Harry 
Chamberlin hurries to Switzerland on 
the hopeless errand of arguing his 
daughter back to her senses. Much 
later he learns his journey was by no 
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means fruitless; Blanche, in steps made 
believable through the author’s amaz- 
ing skill, has become a Catholic. One 
of the triumphs of this book, a Catho- 
lic novel with a difference, is the au- 
thor’s refusal to falsify: her Anglican 
rector remains an Anglican through- 
out. There is no special afterglow as 
in Brideshead Revisited, but instead 
clear, unsentimental contemplation of 
the lives of people who, even in error 
and sin, retain their own integrity and 
their hold upon the reader. An un- 
usual, an outstanding book. 


THE VIEW FROM POMPEY’S HEAD 
by Hamilton Basso 

Doubleday. $3.95 
One hesitates to pronounce with the 
publisher that this is indeed “a major 
American novel,” but there is no doubt 
that Mr. Basso has engaged to work 
on a major American theme. Whether 
or not Americans can, in fact, after be- 
ing “dispossessed,” “go home again” is 
a subject to occupy serious artists for 
some time to come. Mr. Basso achieves 
intensity by making the period of 
alienation only fifteen years; he adds 
depth through a smooth and skillful 
use of flashback. 

For Anson Page the journey has been 
fifteen years in time and in space from 
Pompey’s Head, in North Carolina, to 
New York City. In New York he has 
become a successful lawyer, a junior 
partner in a firm which specializes in 
handling the legal business of book 
publishers. A legal errand — fending 
off an embarrassing suit—sends him 
back to Pompey’s Head. Not an ab- 
normally sensitive man, nor yet at 
war with himself, Page finds himself 
smitten by change and strangeness the 
moment he gets off the train. To his 
wife, Meg, he is at times “Jean Jacques 
Rousseau in a Brooks Brothers’ suit’; 
his return to “nature” (Southern vari- 
ety) takes on some qualities of a Rous- 
seauistic experiment, crowned by an 
idyllic affair with a childhood sweet- 
heart. 

Anson Page succeeds in his legal 
mission, but whether or not he can 
weld together the two halves of his 
personality, the Southern half and the 
New York half, is not made clear. 
When the plot, which is maintained 
with an exciting suspense throughout, 
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is capped by a discovery and resolu- 
tion that Mark Twain might have 
scorned to use as over-familiar, one 
has qualms. The chief weakness of 
this very readable book is that mar- 
velous and sustained technique is 
wielded over matter of little substance. 
Mr. Basso’s book is civilized and re- 
markably deft, but he has not meas- 
ured up to his theme in the manner of 
a Thomas Wolfe or even of a J. P. 
Marquand. 


MOST LIKELY TO SUCCEED 
by John Dos Passos 
Prentice-Hall. $3.50 

Perhaps the leading phenomenon of 
the 1950’s is that this decade has been 
occupying itself with putting the 
1930’s on trial. In this latest arraign- 
ment Mr. Dos Passos shows with dis- 
passionate clarity the decline of a 
Left-wing playwright from a certain 
artistic integrity, at least, to the de- 
cadence of writing for Hollywood. But 
it is not “the big money” which cor- 
rupts Jed Morris; he has been already 
corrupted by the Communist Party. 
The mechanics of that corruption, the 
secret meetings for instruction in the 
current “line,” the devices of “the 
movement” to secure translation of its 
thinking into mass entertainment, and 
the machinery for taxing highly paid 
Hollywood figures for the Party: all 
these are fitted neatly into place. As 
always, Mr. Dos Passos makes his 
events believable; and again, as al- 
ways, his people are the palest ab- 
stractions. A formidable amount of 
fornication does not make Jed any 
more real or human than his whining 
repetitions of formula. He is no more 
successful at playing a human being 
than he is at playing a revolutionary. 
He is utterly without motive, and when 
Mr. Dos Passos bring an end to him 
with an unexpected (and unmotivated, 
so to speak) heart attack on the final 
page, the reader couldn’t care less. 


MUSEUM PIECES 

by William Plomer 

Noonday Press. $3.50 
The title of this novel of skilled and 
delicate portraiture applies first of all 
to its two chief figures, Tobey d’Arfey 
and his mother, Mrs. Mountfaucon. 
Mrs. Mountfaucon, twice a widow, has 
acquired from her first husband, 
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Toby’s father, a celebrated pedigree 
and along with it some considerable 
wealth and valuable possessions. A 
queer mixture of Victorian reticence 
and Edwardian freedom, she domi- 
nates her only son with concealed in- 
tricate power. Toby, an unsuccessful 
artist, mocks at pedigree. Toby was 
born with this century, nurtured by 
money and position, and totally un- 
fitted for the harsh England of the de- 
clining Thirties and early Forties. As 
one reads on, one sees that the title is 
meant to apply to a whole social class, 
to their decline and fall. 

The beginning of the end comes when 
Mrs. Mountfaucon’s lawyer is found, 
upon his death, to have stolen her for- 
tune. Her money, it appears, has gone 
to the lawyer’s young mistress, a for- 
mer mistress of Toby’s. Toby tries to 
stay afloat by becoming a designer of 
hats, but he of course spectacularly 
fails. He goes to South America with 
another mistress, and returns to a war- 
time England a dying man. On a sec- 
ond attempt, Toby is successful at last 

in killing himself. He then comes to 
a secure and posthumous fame as an 
artist. The narrator of Museum Pieces 
clearly and explicitly condones sui- 
cide, as part of the “kind of crazy 
heroism” that, in her view, Toby’s life 
exemplified. 


KATHERINE 

by Anya Seton 

Houghton Mifflin. $3.95 
For most of us the days of Chaucer’s 
England are as remote as Chaucer’s 
language. It would seem that nothing 
could make real to us the last days of 
the reign of King Edward III and the 
stormy period of Richard II. Yet this 
period, with its religious stirrings and 
with Wat Tyler’s Rebellion, and with 
the intrigues in the royal house which 
led to the coming of the Tudors and 
the Reformation, is more crucial than 
would at first appear. 

Miss Seton has made these faraway 
events immediate and convincing. 
She has taken for a heroine the 
woman, Chaucer’s sister-in-law, who, 
as mistress of John of Gaunt and later 
as his duchess, influenced English his- 
tory by bearing Gaunt (son of Edward 
III), the son from whom the Tudors 
and Stuarts alike were descended. 
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Since her Katherine did meet, love, 
and later wed the great Duke of Lan- 
caster, Miss Seton is able to avoid and 
at the same time use the whole (his- 
torical) boy meets (historical) girl 
business, and to follow, with rare fidel- 
ity, history itself. Even down to the 
names and actions of minor characters 
Miss Seton has been faithful to her 
decision not to “distort time, place, or 
character to suit my convenience.” 
For this reason, as well as the equally 
important one that she has made 


dead history into an articulated, mov- 
ing, breathing story, Katherine can be 
highly recommended to adult readers 
as an historical novel of exceptional 
validity and value. 


WHAT DID IT MEAN? 

by Angela Thirkell 

Knopf. $3.95 
One almost suspects Mrs. Thirkell of 
a gigantic leg-pull in her choice of 
title, as if she were defying her read- 
ers to make sense of these three hun- 
dred pages. The mixture is much the 
same as before: class-conscious Bar- 
chester gentry taking one another's 
measure in interminable conversations 
and ramblings that pass for dialogue. 
That Mrs. Thirkell’s books can be silly 
and vulgar in a truly monumental 
way, What Did It Mean? triumphantly 
establishes. 

Of course Mrs. Thirkell always has 
a magnet for even her most disparate 
filings; this time it’s the Coronation, 
complete with county visitings and 
village flutter. Against what is meant 
to be well-bred chatter (but is more 
like the efluvia from the damp soul of 
a governess who dearly loves a Lord) 
are the usual snarls directed at “the 
Ministry of General Interference” and 
anything else which threatens the 
dominance of county families over the 
cottagers. Mrs. Thirkell continues to 
maintain a political and social attitude 
which would have been considered 
unenlightened in 1850. And it becomes 
increasingly clear with each shrill, 
twittery book that the aristocracy and 
gentry she celebrates, though devoted 
to a concept of duty, are appallingly 
divorced from their Christian sources. 
One only hopes her characters are 
unconscious caricatures of the real 
things. 
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THE PRIMACY OF PETER 


By Msgr. Charles Journet, trans. by John Chapin—Bril- 
liant analysis of the apostolic succession and a timely reply to 
Protestant theologian Oscar Cullmann’s Peter, Disciple, Apos- 
tle, Martyr. $2.75 


THE MESSENGER 


By Remy, trans. from the French by Viola Garvin—An 
unforgettable novel relating the dramatic and haunting experi- 
ences of a young priest sent behind the Iron Curtain and the 
unexpected results of his mission. $2.50 


THUNDER ON ST. PAUL’S DAY 

By Jane Lane—A moving story of human decency and 
courage set against the background of a London terrorized by 
the “discovery” of a Popish plot by an obscure villain named 
Titus Oates. A selection of The Catholic Book Club. $3.00 


THE MEANING OF LIFE AND MARRIAGE 

By Baron Frederick von Gagern, M.D., trans. by Meyrick 
Booth, Ph.D.—Discussions, by an eminent Catholic psychia- 
trist, on the basic attitudes we must develop if we wish to make 
a success of both life and marriage. $3.25 
MORE BLESSED THAN KINGS 


By Vincent P. McCorry, S.].—Essays on certain minor 
characters in the Four Gospels teaching serious lessons about the 


spiritual life. $3.00 
A SURVEY OF PROTESTANT THEOLOGY IN OUR DAY 

By Gustave Weigel, S.].—A brief and accurate summary 
of the main tendencies in current Protestant theology. $ .90 
MY SERVANT, CATHERINE 

By Arrigo Levasti, trans. by Dorothy M. White—This 
new biography of St. Catherine of Siena is truly a “psycho- 
logical history” and sheds much light on one of the most dra- 
matic epochs in the history of the Church. $4.00 
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FI oie New Books 


GOD, MAN AND THE UNIVERSE 
edited by Jacques de B. de la Saudée 
Kenedy. $7.50 

This prismatic synthesis of science, 
theology, philosophy, and history of- 
fers adequate answers to the great 
questions flung at us by modern mate- 
rialists. The editor has not focused 
his attention exclusively on Marxian 
materialists but has selected essays 
addressed to materialism in general. 
This is fortunate for American readers 
for some of the bitterest foes of Com- 
munism here are rank materialists, 
both liberal and conservative, who ac- 
cept a godless universe, total evolu- 
tion and determinism. 

This is the third edition of a great 
symposium. It is a translation of the 
French original with additional chap- 
ters in English written by Dr. Mes- 


senger (on Evolution) and by Douglas 
Woodruff (on The Church and Capi- 


talism). Dr. Messenger shows that 
Humani Generis rebuked Catholic evo- 
lutionists who taught bodily evolution 
as a fact rather than hypothesis but 
did not rule out acceptance of a mod- 
erate theory of bodily evolution. 
Douglas Woodruff takes a well-aimed 
swing at those European Catholics 
who, in their zeal for the Gospel, give 
a one-sided interpretation to the Papal 
Encyclicals. They have stressed “the 
condemnation of capitalism without 
making it clear that there is a vast dif- 
ference between the capitalism which 
the Church condemns and that which 
the Socialists condemn.” 

To give some indication of the qual- 
ity of this rich (421-page) mine of 
scholarship, I might mention a few of 
the contributors: DeLubac on “The 
Origin of Religion,” Huby on “Early 
Christianity in Its Historical Setting,” 
Congar on “The Problem of Evil.” It 
should have a place among the well- 
thumbed books on the desk of every 
thinking Catholic. 

JoHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


A PROGRAM FOR CONSERVATIVES 
by Russell Kirk 
Regnery. $4.00 
Widely and favorably known for ear- 
lier work—-which included the editing 
of Brownson’s Political Essays and fre- 
quent lectures to university audiences 
—Russell Kirk now faces up to the 
almost unanswerable problem created 
by the contemporary habit of discred- 
iting and undervaluing everything that 
has been handed down by an earlier 
generation. Recent years have made 
us painfully aware of the irreparable 
loss that can result from blind devo- 
tion to novelties, from passionate 
attachment to clichés and_ slogans, 
from submission to current rash de- 
mands that come from inexperienced, 
semi-educated mobs. If one were look- 
ing for a book to be recommended to 
a person who was destined to exert 
an enormous influence on the future 
of our civilization, there would be 
good reason to select Mr. Kirk’s vol- 
ume. It is a sort of contemporary 
Burke’s Reflections. It might be re- 
garded as supplementary reading to 
Noyes’ Edge of the Abyss. It contains 
a calm, philosophical diagnosis of the 
forces that threaten the very existence 
of what we call modern culture. Mr. 
Kirk has wide vision. He is steeped 
in the wisdom of the centuries. He 
does not merely point out contrasts; 
he is not content with indicating dan- 
gerous trends and drifts. He is accu- 
rate not petty, outspoken not opinion- 
ated, courageous not -brutal. 
JosepH McSor.ey, C.S.P. 


LOVE AND VIOLENCE 
edited by Bruno de 
0.C.D. 

Sheed & Ward. $4.00 
Picasso’s dove and the Communist line 
of peace propaganda force a re-exami- 
nation of what is meant in the Gospels 
by “the Kingdom of Heaven is taken 
by violence” and “I did not come to 
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bring peace, but a sword.” Peace on 
parth at any price is not a Christian 
virtue. Even Gandhi, apostle of non- 
violence, believed that “if the only 
choice was between violence and cow- 
ardice, I should not hesitate to choose 
violence.” Words like peace, love and 
violence call for consideration on sev- 
eral levels and as such are susceptible 
of easy twisting to partisan purposes. 
This series of studies, translated by 
George Lamb from the French origi- 
nals published in 1946 in Etudes Car- 
melitaines, is complex and uneven in 
style. The book is rewarding in its 
richness, but suffers from lack of or- 
ganization. Perhaps this is to be ex- 
pected when psychologists, art critics 
and theologians get together, but it 
could have been partly avoided if the 
theological presentation came first in 
its entirety, followed by each secular 
excursus into love and violence in 
art and literature. 

Simone Weil would have _ been 
shocked by one omission: some reso- 
lution of how the cruelty and violence 
shown by the Jews all through the Old 
Testament was not entirely incompati- 
ble with their status as God’s chosen 
people. In a half dozen fine papers on 
the New Testament, the aggressive im- 
pulses (finely controlled and Grace- 
directed) of the first Christians, and 
the just anger of the Son of God Him- 
self, are well covered. As Father John 
Baptist Reeves points out, “under the 
Old Law God’s wrath is roused by 
every sort of sin; Christ’s anger is re- 
served for those who sin against the 
light, who reject His words as lies, 
His works as diabolic, Himself as 
merely one of themselves.” The theme 
is well developed by Father Victor 
White, O.P., in “Love and Wrath in St. 
Paul”; by Michael Mason in “The God 
of Wrath and Mysterium Tremendum”; 
by Pére Philippe de la Trinité, O.C.D., 
in “God of Wrath or God of Love.” 

Gustave Thibon’s study of “War and 
Love” has matter for a dozen edi- 
torials. Showing that “the only victory 
worthy of a disciple of Christ is victory 
over war,” he indicates the fallacy of 
the conscientious objector, who is a 
“transcendent” egotist, prepared to 
sacrifice to his idea of personal perfec- 
tion the most sacred interests — and 
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THE DELIVERANCE OF 

SISTER CECILIA 

By Sister Cecilia 

as told to William Brinkley 

An inspiring story of faith and one 
of the most thrilling escape stories 
of our time, this is the true account 
of a nun’s flight from the Reds. 
After working in constant danger 
with the Czech underground, Sister 
Cecilia started the flight which led 
her, after four months, to safety. 
This account of her hairbreadth es- 
capes, of her constant trust in St. 
Joseph, is a masterpiece of spiritual 
force and high adventure. $3.75 


SHRINES TO OUR LADY 
AROUND THE WORLD 

By Zsolt Aradi 

An inspiring gift book—with more 
than 175 beautiful photographs. 
This magnificent word and picture 
story of the world’s sacred shrines 
to the Virgin Mary is a stunning 
record of man’s devotion to Our 
Lady throughout the entire world! 
A big handsome book, it tells the 
story of all the major shrines in- 
cluding many now behind the Iron 
Curtain. The definitive work on the 
subject. /mprimatur. $5.00 
Deluxe edition, white binding, gold 
stamped. $7.50 


PIUS XIil 

Eugenio Pacelli, Pope of Peace 

The authoritative work, expanded 

and brought up to date. By Oscar 

Halecki and James F. Murray, Jr. 
$4.50 


Send for complete, free Catholic book 
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even the very existence—of the com- 
munity of which he is a part. For- 
giveness of enemies, loving one’s 
neighbor, and tolerance are to Nietsche 
and Lenin masks, strategems of war, 
weakness and cowardice. In Thibon’s 
view, “Christian non-violence no more 
resembles cowardice than chastity re- 
sembles impotence.” 

The literary and art chapters are 
electrical, but need expansion into a 
separate book. “Troilus and Cressida,” 
Dostoevsky’s novels and the works 
of Michelangelo are all seen as col- 
lisions of love and violence. As the 
manliest book on a spiritual theme 
which I have read in some time, Love 
and Violence should help lift Catholic 
culture from the sentimental into the 
realm of the real. 

ALFRED Barrett, S.J. 


A HISTORY OF RUSSIAN PHILOSOPHY 
by V. V. Zenkovsky 

Columbia University Press. $15.00 
In his monumental work Professor 
Zenkovsky traces the history of Rus- 
sian philosophy from its beginning in 
the eighteenth century when Western 
secularism entered Russian culture 
and was instrumental in displacing 
the ecclesiastical world-view in the 
minds of Russian intellectuals. 

Under the influence of the impact 
of the West upon Russian culture, one 
tendency, originating mainly from the 
ideas of Voltaire, produced material- 
istic and atheistic philosophies. Per- 
haps it found its final expression in 
the writings of Lenin which are philo- 
sophically naive to the point of being 
almost ridiculous. 

The other tendency, although it did 
not adhere to the official theology of 
the Orthodox Church, did not break 
with Christianity. It produced think- 
ers whose systems are philosophically 
of world-wide significance. Among 
them one of the first places is occupied 
by Vladimir Soloviev, the great advo- 
cate of the unity of the churches. 
Some of Soloviev’s important ideas 
found further development in the sys- 
tems of philosophers who constructed 
them along religious and theological 
lines. Most of them are either dead or 
are living in the Free World as politi- 
cal refugees from the Soviet Union. 

After reading Father Zenkovsky’s 
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work, the conclusion is almost in- 
escapable that if Communist totali- 
tarian power were to be overthrown 
or to disappear by some miracle in 
the Soviet Union, Russian thought, the 
exercise of which is completely sup- 
pressed by the Soviet government, 
would revert to its main trend: the in- 
terpretation of man’s destiny and the 
meaning of history in terms of Chris- 
tianity. 

Father Zenkovsky, who was or- 
dained in the Russian Orthodox 
Church in 1942, and who before that 
was a professor of philosophy at the 
Orthodox Theological Seminary in 
Paris, began collecting the material for 
this work more than forty years ago. 
In presenting the theoretical construc- 
tions of Russian thinkers he attempted 
to relate them to “the needs and con- 
ditions of Russian life as well as to the 
logic of ideas.” As there was always 
an immense interest on the part of pre- 
revolutionary Russian literature and 
literary criticism in philosophic, re- 
ligious, and social questions, Father 
Zenkovsky’ extensively discusses the 


views of a,number of Russian writers 
such as Dostoevsky, Tolstoy, Gogol, etc. 


The book is very clearly written, 
and its authorized translation by 
George L. Kline is excellent. 

NrkiTtTa R. RoopKowsky. 


THE STORY OF THOMAS }\.JRE 

by John Farrow 

Sheed & Ward. $3.50 
While Mr. Farrow’s is a competent 
rather than a brilliant book, it is prob- 
ably not too high praise to say that 
More himself would have approved it. 
Certainly he would have liked its com- 
bination of sound matter and facile 
manner: Mr. Farrow has succeeded in 
popularizing, without vulgarizing, the 
great ideas for which a great man 
lived and died. 

The issues and _ personalities of 
Tudor England are vividly and, most 
non-Catholics will agree, fairly pre- 
sented. It is clear where Mr. Farrow’s 
sympathies lie, but he does not malign 
Henry VIII or even Thomas Cromwell, 
nor does he whitewash Wolsey or the 
Pope. In this exciting period More 
played a number of important rdéles 
in literature, politics, and religion. He 
was author of “Utopia” and religious 
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tracts, judge, ambassador, Lord Chan- 
cellor to the King, and martyr for the 
Faith. Even longer than the list of his 
accomplishments is that of the per- 
sonal charms and virtues that so en- 
deared him to his own and succeeding 
generations. Drawing freely on the 
generous store of anecdotes, Farrow 
portrays his wit, humility, tenderness, 
and courage, and shows how all the 
complex traits were subordinated to a 
simple devotion to God, which brought 
him finally to the scaffold—character- 
istically armed with both a jest and a 
prayer. The whole rich story is effec- 
tively told here in a welcome addition 
to the increasing library of books 
about a most attractive saint. 
RutHu M. AMEs. 


THE WELL OF THE SILENT HARP 

by James Barke 

Macmillan. $3.75 
The last in the series of five novels in 
which James Barke has been emi- 
nently successful in re-creating the 
life and loves of the tempestuous Rob- 
ert Burns, The Well of the Silent 
Harp deals with the final years of ful- 
fillment of Scotland’s supreme poet of 
‘domestic emotion.” His study of 
Burns is freely admitted to be “un- 
ashamedly romantic and _ idealistic,” 
but “more solidly related to historical 
fact than any other portrait.” The 
reader is plunged immediately into the 
turbulent years after 1788 when Burns 
became an Exciseman in Dumfries in 
the employ of His Majesty. By this 
time his political heterodoxy was 
rampant and his growing sense of 
class-consciousness, fortified by his in- 
terest in and support of the American 
colonies and later the French revolu- 
tionaries, hastened him on the way to 
becoming a social rebel. In contrast 
are his many and notorious love af- 
fairs, endlessly wordy and boring; and 
Mr. Barke does no more than mention 
his anti-Calvinistic rationalizing over 
sin. 

Though this volume lacks the lyri- 
cal charm of the first in the series, 
The Wind That Shakes the Barley, it 
adds the final stroke to the portrait 
of Robert Burns as the world too 
little knew him, with his friends and 
family. 


Marie A. Bropy. 
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THE REBEL YELL 
by H. Allen Smith 
Doubleday. $2.00 

H. Allen Smith is one of those humor- 
ists who calls forth either an imme- 
diate outburst of laughter or a chilly 
hostility from his readers. Since his 
fans have shown loud approval for 
more than a dozen of Smith’s books, 
his reputation as a prolific humorist 
cannot be brushed aside too lightly. 
On previous occasions Mr. Smith has 
happily investigated the activities of 
a cat who inherited a baseball team, 
and life in a putty knife factory, but 
his latest book, The Rebel Yell, in 
which he tries to track down the his- 
tory of the Confederate soldier’s war 
screech, is likely to leave all but rabid 
Smith fans pretty unimpressed. It may 
be that jokes about the South are sec- 
ond only to those about mothers-in- 
law and, at this point, just about as 
tiresome. Giving Mr. Smith the bene- 
fit of every doubt, it is not the writing 
but the subject matter which leaves 
us cold. From time to time, the old 
astringency shows up in The Rebel 
Yell, especially when the author is 


rambling about one Mr. Sloatman, a 


New Yorker, who planted tobacco 
seeds and started up a thriving plan- 
tation in his own back yard, and a 
short chapter on differences in North- 
ern and Southern speech. Beyond 
these, though, the laughs are rather 
labored. Judgment on Mr. Smith’s tal- 
ents as a reliable humorist must be sus- 
pended until he gets around to a less 
hackneyed subject. Ropert Kass. 


THE PATH TO ROME 

by Hilaire Belloc 

Regnery. $3.75 
Every few months seem now to bring 
symptoms of a revived interest in the 
“Chesterbelloc,” the latest being this 
beautiful reprint of a really great book. 
It is the story of Belloc’s charac- 
teristic pilgrimage to Rome: how he 
trudged by night and day, whom he 
met and talked with, what he thought 
about when crossing mountains or 
peering into French villages or Italian 
towns, eating and drinking at way- 
side inns or sinking to sleep when he 
had “outworn the physical network 
upon which the soul depends.” It is 
great in the magnificent rhythm of its 
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prose style, in its unpredictable 
wealth of fancy, but most of all in its 
hold upon “all that beauty and right 
living and tradition which once in- 
spired and maintained Christendom: 
the soul of the west.” 

KATHERINE Breoy. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


SAVAGE PAPUA. A MISSIONARY 
AMONG CANNIBALS, by André Dupéy- 
rat. Translated by Erik and Denyse 
de Mauny (Dutton. $3.75). Paul Clau- 
del has written a preface to this ac- 
count of a region which the Mission- 
aries of the Sacred Heart of Issoudun 
undertook to evangelize about seventy 
years ago. The book itself comes from 
one of them, a priest who soon after 
ordination began the work which kept 
him in Papua for twenty-one years 
amid surroundings that would frighten 
most men. Many of the native customs 
which he describes literally shock us 
into a new sense of the difference be- 
tween Papua and civilized lands; and 
the one which seems most dreadful is 
the obligation imposed upon every 
mother to bring forth her first child 
in the woods, and then immediately 
dash out its brains against a stone or 
tree. From among the litter of the 
sows that come to feed upon the body, 
she has to choose one little pig, suckle 
it and, after it is weaned, serve it up 
at a festive banquet. Almost equally 
gruesome is the cooking of human 
flesh and the sucking out of the vic- 
tim’s brains from the skull, “as one 
does with a fresh egg.” Priests and 
nuns who serve on foreign missions 
live close to such things as these. We, 
after reading about them from a safe 
distance, should at least support for- 
eign missions more generously than 
ever before. 

ALL THINGS IN CHRIST: ENCYCLI- 
CALS AND SELECTED DOCUMENTS OF 
ST. PIUS X. Edited by Vincent A. 
Yzermans (Newman. $4.00). This 
work contains thirteen encyclical let- 
ters and ten documents of Saint Pius X. 
The author’s aim was to gather to- 
gether those pronouncements ad- 
dressed by the saintly Pontiff to clergy 
and laity in his endeavor to restore all 
things in Christ. Two of the most in- 
teresting documents are Sacra Tri- 
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dentina Synodus, inviting the faithful 
to frequent Communion, and Quam 
Singulari, setting the age at which 
children could receive Holy Com- 
munion. Students will be happy to 
have the Pascendi and the Lamenta- 
bili, encyclical and document respec- 
tively; they contain the condemned 
doctrines of Modernism. The work is 
a treasury of papal statements that 
seem to take on added significance 
with the passing of years. The bibliog- 
raphy is well-chosen and extensive. 
LIVES OF SAINTS. Editorial super- 
vision by Rev. Joseph Vann, O.F.M. 
(Wm. H. Wise. $5.95). This is a hand- 
some work designed as a companion 
volume to the Gutenberg edition of the 
Catholic Family Bible. It not only 
contains 507 pages of saints’ lives but 
also a calendar of saints and an appen- 
dix showing all feasts celebrated on 


A vivid personal account 
of a spiritual adventure 


by April Oursler Armstrong 
and Martin F. Armstrong, Jr. 


There’s color, excitement and warmth 
in this reverent story of an American 
couple’s pilgrimage to the sacred 
shrine of Our Lady of Fatima. Share 
with the Armstrongs their inspiring 
interview with Sister Lucy—only one 
still living of the children to whom 
the Apparition appeared. Their mov- 
ing book is the first to relate the 
prophecies of peace to the whole 
world. Wherever books are sold. $2.00 


HANOVER HOUSE 
Garden City, N. Y. 
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New Books From 
Philosophical Library — 


AN ESSAY ON CHRISTIAN 
PHILOSOPHY 


by Jacques Maritain 
The relations of philosophy with theology and 
faith. 2.75 


BERGSONIAN PHILOSOPHY 
AND THOMISM 


by Jacques Maritain $6.00 
This early work by one of the foremost con- 
temporary exponents of Thomist philosophy is 
4 critical analysis of that modern philosophical 
system which perhaps comes closest to bringing 
the data and methods of the sciences to bear 
upon the perennial human problems, while try- 
ing to avoid the prejudices and limitations of 
post-Cartesian “‘scientism.” 


THE SITUATION OF POETRY 
by Jacques and Raissa Maritain 

Out of a wide acquaintance with modern French 
poetry and poets, these two authors, one a poet 
herself, the other a philosopher, discuss the 
place of poetry as a distinctive human activity 
in relation to other generic human functions 
such as scientific knowledge, mystical experi- 
ence, and magic $2.75 


THE DIGNITY OF MAN 
by Father Edward Cronan 

With a Foreword by His Eminence. 
Cardinal Spellman. 

A penetrating research into and analysis of the 
philosophical foundations upon which man may 
ase his human worth, especially his being the 
sole creature-image of the Creator $3.00 


CHRISTIANITY AND 
ANTI-SEMITISM 


by Nicholas Berdyaev 

4 moving and powerful discussion of the sub- 
ject by one of the great thinkers of our 
century. $2.75 


MODERN SCIENCE AND GO 
by P. J. McLaughlin 
The Papal All »cution 
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PASCAL AND THE 

MYSTICAL TRADITION 

by F. T. H. Fletcher 

An inquiry undertaken to discover whether 
Pascal belonged to the true Christian mystical 

tradition. $4.75 
PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 

Publishers | 

15 E. 40th St., Desk 676, New York 16, N.Y. | 


Expedite shipment by prepayment. 











any day of the Church year. The text 
is based chiefly on Butler’s Lives of 
the Saints and Scriptural quotes are 
generally from the Douay Old Testa- 
ment and Confraternity version of the 
New Testament. Many of the world’s 
great masterpieces are reproduced in 
color on full pages. The volume is a 
work of art and would make a fine 
Christmas gift. 

THE MEANING OF MARYKNOLL, by 
Albert J. Nevins (McMullen. $3.50). 
The rapid growth of the community 
—or perhaps one should say the move- 
ment—known as Maryknoll during the 
past forty years has been an occasion 
of amazed delight to every mission- 
minded Christian. The story cannot 
be completely told in a single volume; 
but this book provides an adequate 
summary. We note the swift increase 
of membership, the rapid advance to 
the mission fronts of four continents, 
the quick adaptation to environment 
everywhere, the moving record of spir- 
itual activities and of physical sacri- 
fices including even martyrdom. May 
Maryknoll go prosperously on! 

PIUS XII, EUGENIO PACELLI: POPE 
OF PEACE, by Oscar Halecki and 
James F. Murray, Jr. (Farrar, Straus & 
Young. $4.50). The appearance of a 
second edition of this book is attribu- 
table not merely to the popularity of 
the subject—our Holy Father—but also 
to the fact that Dr. Halecki is co- 
author. Once again we find ourselves 
in debt to the masterful historian who 
has so impressed his hearers at Cracow 
and Warsaw and Vassar and Fordham 

—and his readers everywhere. The 
public is given little light on the re- 
spective shares of the two writers; but 
various features indicate that the sec- 
ond author named has contributed 
both to the matter and to the form of 
this excellent study. The new edition 
contains material covering the period 
from 1950 to 1954. 

FATHER McNABB READER. Edited 
by Francis Edward Nugent (Kenedy. 
$3.50). An Irish-born member of the 
English Dominicans, who achieved 
great popularity in New York about 
four decades ago, was called by Ches- 
terton “almost the greatest man of our 
time.” He has been described also as 
“one of the most colorful and influ- 





ential phenomena of the Catholic re- 
vival.” Father McNabb’s name is asso- 
ciated chiefly with the Hyde Park 
lectures of the Catholic Evidence 
Guild; but he earned distinction also 
by lectures to University audiences 
and by almost countless articles and 
books. Readers have good cause to be 
grateful to the American clerical editor 
of the volume named above, for many 
readable, instructive, inspiring pages 
extracted from the author’s confer- 
ences and theological essays. 

JOAN OF ARC, by Lucien Fabre. 
Translated by Gerard Hopkins (Mc- 
Graw-Hill. $5.00). Written in a style 
anything but pedantic, acclaimed in 
the original as excellent from all points 
of view, and now well translated into 
English, this biography of the saintly 
maid martyred at Rouen, provides the 
studious reader with sound analysis of 
Joan’s contemporary world and with 
her own story. Early in the present 
century the official text of the trial and 
rehabilitation of Joan was published 
in English for the first time. In the 


present volume, instead of republish- 
ing the transcript, the author—-prob- 


ably in the interest of brevity—dgives a 
good summary. 

PYGMIES FROM DREAM GIANTS, by 
Kilton Stewart (Norton. $3.75). This 
book comes from a Doctor of Anthro- 
pology—in religion a Mormon—who 
traveled through wild jungles to in- 
vestigate the mentality and customs of 
primitive peoples, studying rituals, 
taboos, dreams, and magic. He ob- 
served cases of hysteria; he analyzed 
trances-—his own and others; he made 
use of hypnosis and psychotherapy. 
To Hawaiians, Negritos, and TIlongots, 
he applied various psychological tests. 
The reader may have difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing between professedly his- 
torical narrative and lurid nightmare. 

RED DESIGN FOR THE AMERICAS, 
by Daniel James (John Day. $4.50). In 
Guatemala the former managing editor 
of The New Leader investigated a pat- 
tern of infiltration which is scheduled 
to be used in Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Honduras and elsewhere. His pub- 
lished report is the most enlightening 
source of information on the subject 
that most of us will find. It contains a 
helpful index and a glossary of or- 
ganizations. Apart from a tribute to 


the Archbishop of Guatemala, he says 
little about religion. He is probably 
unaware of the fact—reported by the 
Vatican Year Book (Annuario) that 
in 1954 the clergy serving the 835,000 
Catholics in the archdiocese of Guate- 
mala included only three native priests. 

AFRICAN DRUMS, by Richard St. 
Barbe Baker (British Book Centre. 
$3.00). The author, “an anthropologist 
by nature rather than by training,” 
served with distinction as Assistant 
Conservator of Forests in British East 
Africa. A sympathetic understanding 
of the Negro enabled him to acquire 
familiarity with the country and its 
people, and even secured for him ad- 
mission to the “brothership of the 
Kikuyu.” He speaks, therefore, with 
special authority on Africa’s ancient 
secrets—the magic, the sacrifices, the 
dances, the mystic drum language, the 
popular significance of rhythm and 
music and song. He leans toward ex- 
travagance in his appraisals and some- 
times seems too sure of his theories; 
but he has certainly written a unique 
and informative book. 

IN THE CAUSE OF PEACE, by 
Trygve Lie (Macmillan. $6.00). We 
have here Mr. Lie’s defense of the de- 
cisions he made during his seven-year 
tenure of office as Secretary General of 
the United Nations. He undertakes to 
explain why he first favored and later 
opposed the admission of the Red Chi- 
nese; and also why he first tolerated 
American subversives on the payroll 
of the UN and later took steps to disci- 
pline them. It is an interesting book 
which, although it does not greatly 
enlighten the contemporary well-in- 
formed public, will no doubt be treas- 
ured by historians. 

THE STATESMAN’S YEAR - BOOK, 
1954. Edited by S. H. Steinberg, Ph.D. 
(St. Martin’s Press. $8.50). The ninety- 
first annual appearance of this high- 
ranking reference book presents us 
with more than 1,600 pages of infor- 
mation and an eighty-seven page in- 
dex. The Year-Book has too wide a 
reputation to need any word of com- 
mendation. We note however—what 
is perhaps an indication of the trend 
of the times—that the editor fails to 
give Queen Elizabeth IT her legal! title, 
“Head of the Church of England”; and 
that in his judgment “Civil disabili- 





ties on account of religion do not 
attach to any class of British subjects.” 

THE AMAZON TRAIL, by Percy A. 
Reuss (The British Book Centre. 
$3.00). For obvious reasons the manu- 
script of this book aroused uneasiness 
in the minds of the publishers when 
it was first presented to them; but after 
several months of checking they “felt 
satisfied that everything capable of 
confirmation had been confirmed,” 
and they published it with the guarded 
statement, “The story is for the read- 
er.” There is no lack of originality in 
this tale of an exciting and perilous 
journey into the hinterland of the 
Amazon fifty years ago. Yet, since the 
days of Munchausen, a tradition of sus- 
picion hovers around every record 
written by a solitary explorer; and to 
this rule the present narrative is no 
exception. 

WREN, by Marie Killilea (Dodd, 
Mead. $3.00). After the writer of the 
best seller, Karen, had begun to catch 
up on her huge correspondence, and 
her lecture engagements, she was told 
that she should prepare a book for 
children based upon her first work. 
Here it is—an unusual story of the 


author’s now famous little daughter 
amusing, touching, wholesome, deeply 
spiritual and illustrated happily by a 


competent artist. The volume has a 
claim on the attention of all sorts of 
readers, young and old, robust and 
invalid, religious and worldly. Lit- 
erally it is difficult to think of any 
other book quite like this. 

THE DEATH OF THE FOURTH RE- 
PUBLIC, by Ronald Matthews (Praeger. 
$5.00). This almost startling title is 
meant to imply that “Obituary notices 
of the French Republic could be safely 
sent to the press” in March, 1952, be- 
cause in that month Antoine Pinay 
became premier. Who murdered the 
new regime which had promised to 
bring forth a revolution by Act of Par- 
liament? “There was no murder,” says 
Mr. Matthews, “merely a set of mud- 
dling midwives.” He outlines phases 
of the decline from the enthusiastic 
days of the Maginot Line down to the 
present dark era of confusion with 
“the Fourth Republic and all its aspira- 
tions dead beyond recall.” This is in- 
deed, as descirbed, “a penerating and 
angry book.” 


THE COMMUNIST STRUGGLE IN 
MALAYA, by Gene Z. Hanrahan (/nter- 
national Secretariat, Institution of Pa- 
cific Relations. $2.00). This careful 
study discloses a serious threat to 
world peace that comes from success- 
ful Communist propaganda among the 
poverty-stricken peasantS in Malaya. 
Clearly and boldly written and well 
documented, it points out modifica- 
tions of current British policies which 
are imperative if Communism is to be 
checked. There is a helpful bibliogra- 
phy and also a series of thumbnail 
sketches of Communist leaders. 


INDEX TO REVIEWERS 


Ruta M. Ames, M.A., Px.D., member of the 
English Department, Hunter College, New 
York City; author of The Church and the 
Synagogue in England. 


Avrrep Barrett, S.J., M.A., Assistant Professor 
of Theology and Student Counsellor, Ford- 
ham University; former Director Commu- 
nications School, Fordham University; lit- 
erary critic; author of Mint by Night; 
contributor to America, Commonweal, Tue 
CATHOLIC Wor-p, etc. 


KATHERINE Brtay, Littr.D., Officier de l'Instruc- 
tion Publique, dramatic and literary critic, 
Philadelphia; author of The Poet's Chantry. 
Queen of Parador, etc. 


Mary A. Brovy, B.A., M.A., Fordham Univer- 
sity; Associate, the Catholic Center at New 
York University, New York City. 


Kitey Huenes, M.A., Associate Professor of 
English, Georgetown University School of 
Foreign Service, Washington, D. C.; fiction 
critic for Tae CatHotic Wortp; member of 
the fiction committee, Gallery of Living 
Catholic Authors; nationally known lecturer; 
contributor to The Sign, Information, etc. 


Rorert Kass, motion picture and TV critic for 
Tue CatHotic Wort; drama and book re- 
viewer, Station WFUV, Fordham University; 
member of the National Board of Review; 
contributor to The Sign, Information, etc. 


JosepH McSortey, C.S.P., Church of St. Paul 
the Apostle, New York City; author of An 
Outline History of the Church, Father Hecker 
and His Friends, Meditations for Everyman, 
etc. 


Nikita R. Roopkowsky, M.A., research asso- 
ciate and faculty member of the Institute of 
Contemporary Studies, Fordham University, 
New York City. 


Joun B. SHeerntn, C.S.P., M.A., LL.B., Editor 
of THe CaTrnotic Worip; Consultor of the 
Society of St. Paul the Apostle; former 
director of the Paulist Information Center, 
Boston; co-author of Spanish Confessions: 
How to Hear Them; monthly contributor to 
The Homiletic and Pastoral Review. 





























Choice Havana Filler! 
What Greater Smoking 
Pleasure Could Any 
Cigar Give You? 
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Techniques for 
Convert-Makers 


A MONTHLY RELEASE 
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Let the Experts Help You: 
Attract Non-Catholies 

Persuade Non-Catholics 

Instruct Converts 

Conduct Inquiry Classes 

Enlist the Laity for Convert Work 

Understand the Psychology and 
Theology ef Conversions 


10 CENTS A COPY 
$1.00 ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
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For Catalogue of Back Issues Write 


THE PAULIST LEAGUE 
411 West 59th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


COFFEE CONNOISSEURS 
call for Sherman Exquisite Blend 
Coffee to the tune of a half-mil- 
lion cups a day . . . at home, in 
fine restaurants, clubs or rail- 
road dining cars. This is the ul- 
timate in coffee blending . . . so 
fine it bears the personal name 
of the Head of the House. 


SHERMAN J. SEXTON 
President 
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John Sexton & Co., Sexton Square, Chicago, III. 
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Information About the Catholic 
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Paulist Information Centers 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 2 Columbus Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. - - 5 Park Street 
BALTIMORE, MD. - 125 W. Saratoga Street 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

329 Monroe Avenue, N.W. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 911 S. Wabash Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 660 California St. 
TORONTO, CANADA - 647 Markham Street 


Public Reading Rooms 
Free Instruction Courses 


Information Service for Non-Catholics and 
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College of Mount Saint Vincent 
Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Offers A.B. and B.S. 


| Degrees 
| Courses in Commerce Education, Nursing 


and Teacher Training 


Extensive campus bordering Hudson River 
Twelve miles from Grand Central Station 














For particulars address REGISTRAR 


TRINITY COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Incorporated in 1897 
A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by 


Tue Sisters or Notre Dame ve Namur 
For particulars address The Director of Admissions 

















College of New Rochelle 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Chartered in 1904 


Westchester County 
Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station 
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College of Saint Elizabeth 


conducted by 
THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all 
standard requirements. Campus of 400 acres. 
Modern residence halls. Regular courses in 
arts and sciences. Business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher train- 
ing, music. B.A. and B.S. degrees. 


For infermation address 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
Convent Station, New Jersey 























CANTERBURY SCHOOL 
NEW MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


founded in 1915, has always maintained the highest 
standards of scholarship, discipline, and personnel, 
and is firmly established as one of the leading col- 


lege preparatory schools of New England. Its loca- 
tion is excellent, its plant modern and complete. It 
is conducted by Catholic laymen, under the patron- 
age of the Bishop of Hartford. The courses in Chris- 
tian Doctrine, Ethics, and Apologetics, taught by a 
resident Chaplain, together with the permanent 
effect of the religious life of the School, give Cath- 
olic boys a sound moral preparation for a good life, 
and the School’s outstanding scholarship prepares 
them for success in entering college. 


Headmaster: WALTER F. SHEEHAN 


| ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 


LIBERAL ARTS OFFERS A.B. DECREE 


Pre-professional Training for Medicine. 
Teacher Training. 
Accredited by the 
Assoviation of American Universities 
Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R. 











Academy of Mount St. Vincent 
Tuxedo Park, New York 


Beautiful school for girls, grades 7 to 12. 
One hour from New York. Fully accredited. 
Strong college preparation and general course 
Art, music, home economics, riding, dramatics. 














EsTaBLisHep 1847. Write for catalogue. 





Our Lady of Mercy Academy 
Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 
Day and Boarding School for Girls 


Affiliated with the State University. Grades 
7 through 12. Fireproof building on beautiful 
120 acre campus; 30 miles from New York 
City. Bus service from Jamaica and other 
points on the Island. 


School Session 10 A. M. — 3:40 P. M. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
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NEW TESTAMENT STORIES 
by Rev. C. C. Martindale, S.J. 


Those who hold that it is wrong to teach children anything they must after- 
ward be untaught, will welcome these New Testament stories which, keeping 
close to the Gospel, make vivid and real the life of Our Lord. $2.25 


CATHOLIC LITURGY 
by Gaspar Lefebvre, O.S.B. Revised Edition 


“An excellent exposition of the content of the official prayers and ceremonial 
of the Church.”—The Catholic World. 

Here is a complete liturgical manual, opening the way not only to the prac- 
tical understanding of the liturgy generally, but also to the deeper study of 
this important subject by members of the clergy. A volume of tremendous 


practical value, it should be in the hands of every Parish Priest—and of 
every teacher. $3.50 


The ROSARY in ACTION 
by John S. Johnson 


At Fatima, the Blessed Mother told us that meditation is the essential feature 
of the Rosary—not the mere telling of the beads. 

But many persons, unschooled in the ways of formal prayer, are frightened 
at the prospect of meditation. 

Here, Mr. Johnson, by sharing the simple secret of his own methods shows 
how it is possible for anyone to fulfill Our Blessed Lady’s request for medi- 
tative devotion. 

The authors clear approach to the problem is made to order for those caught 
up in the feverish activity of day-to-day living. Here indeed is a fresh 
antidote for spiritual stagnation that will be welcomed by all who seek a 
deeper appreciation of Mary and her favorite prayer. Paper, $1.75 


The LITANY of LORETO 
by Richard Klaver, O.S.C. 


Father Klaver here supplies a much-needed explanation of the history and 
devotional content of the Litany of Loreto. Presenting a series of medita- 
tions on ¢.ch invocation of the litany, he gives enough background of the 
various titles to provide the reader with a clear understanding of the pre- 
rogatives of Our Lady. 

Pope Pius advises us that the most pleasing celebration of the Marian Year 
will be by way of imitation of Our Lady’s virtues. What better way to 
fulfill the Pope’s counsel than in studying the Litany of Loreto—next to 
Mary’s Rosary, the best known and loved of approved prayers to the Blessed 
Mother. $3.75 


B. HERDER BOOK CO. 


15 & 17 S. BROADWAY ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 





























Specialists in 


Ecclesiastical 


Candles 





The craftsmen who make them . . . the men 
who service your account . . . the 
principals in charge of management and 
production . . . all direct their energies 
entirely to the business of making and selling 
ecclesiastical candles for every church 

use and purpose. It is a specialty with us, 
and since quality is the basic ingredient 

in every candle we make, you may 

rely on the Mack-Miller name for 

complete satisfaction at all times. 


ois MACK-MILLER 
CANDLE CO., INC., Syracuse 1, New York New York - Chicago - Boston - New Orleans « Los Angeles 








